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LOVE’S VOYAGE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


We are going with the wind, Love, 
Blowing fair and free. 

Somehow the breeze is always good 
That blows for you and me. 


Behind us lies the dear old land, 
Before us dreams the new, 

Beneath us swells the joyous sea, 
Above us bends the blue. 


What is there that can hinder love, 
Or make our hearts afraid ? 

The ocean deep can never fail, 
The sky can never fade. 


You are my universe, and I, 
Oh, I am yours, my sweet; 
Then how can any cloud arise, 

Or any tempest beat? 


We are going with the wind, Love, 
Blowing fair and free, 

Somehow the breeze is always good 
That blows for you and me. 


If we go down, the sea is love, 
And holds us evermore ; 
Our tide, whatever way it move, 
Will reach a golden shore. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Illinois Legislature has just de- 
feuted a bill to repeal the school suffrage 
lately granted to women. The only 
speech in favor of repeal was made by 
the author of the bill. 


—~@>—____—__ 


“The Army of Liberty” is the singu- 
larly inappropriate title of a secret soci- 
ety said to have been formed in Kansas 
for the suppression of woman suffrage. 
Certain ‘‘stalwart’’ Democrats are declared 
to have conceived the plan of an alliance 
of all the opponents of prohibition and 
woman suffrage — Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Populists—to defeat the adop- 
tion of the proposed woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment. Their motto is 
to be ‘‘Untrammelled Manhood and Un- 
sullied Womanhood.” A certain David 
Obermeyer is named as the Moses of this 
chivalrous army. 








—+or 


Interesting particulars of this unholy 
alliance are given in a letter to the Boston 
Daily Transcript, published June 5. The 
Transcript, while opposed to prohibition, 
is an earnest friend of woman suffrage, 
and accompanies the letter with an edi- 
torial, throwing scathing ridicule on this 
extraordinary ‘‘Army of Liberty,” the 
object of which is to curtail the liberty 
of women. 


If there be any truth in this announce- 
ment, it is a curious evidence of the des- 
peration of an ‘‘awkward squad” of Kan- 
sas irreconcilables. At the last presiden- 
tial election the Kansas Democrats ‘‘fused” 
with the Populists, adopting the Weaver 
electors, so that Mr. Cleveland did not 
receive a single vote in Kansas. Now 
they have quarrelled with the Populists, 
who are almost all woman suffragists and 
in favor of prohibition. They propose 
& coalition of all the elements of reaction 








against prohibition and the opponents of | 
woman suffrage, thus identifying two | 
issues which are wholly separate and dis- | 
tinct. The enemies of equal rights have | 
taken as their watchword, ‘‘Untram- | 
melled manbood, unsullied womanhood.” 

The motto of the suffragists should be | 
*‘Unsullied manhood, untrammelled wom- | 
anhood.” 





iii 

The Kentucky Legislature is likely to | 
take still another advance step in regard 
to the property rights of women. The | 
lower house has passed by a large major- 
ity a bill providing that a husband, on the 
death of his wife, shall inherit only one- 
half of the surplus of the wife’s personal 
estate, instead of the whole, as now. 
Even this would be a larger share than 
the wife receives of the husband’s estate 
upon his death. The Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association hopes ultimately to 
secure the equalization of curtesy and 
dower. Hon. T. 8S. Pettit has been the 
chief champion of the bill. 


———— 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL this week is 
enriched by reports of the excellent work 
of the New England Women’s Club dur- 
ing the past year. 

—+ > —__— 

Miss Lilian Whiting, in the Boston 
Budget, notices the changed light of the 
New York Sun on the subject of woman 
suffrage, and says: 


Mr. Dana’s luminary that shines for all 
now sheds its especial effulgence on wom- 
an’s suffrage, and beams and gleams with 
its sunniest rays on the propriety and the 
practicability of investing women with 
full political power. 


The Budget quotes Mr. Dana’s words: 


Both morally and physically, women 
are higher now than at any previous time 
in history. The consequences of their 
emancipation, as it used to be called by 
the women’s rights agitators, have proved 
altogether happy, instead of deplorable. 
They are more honored and more honora- 
ble than ever, more powerful, more fit to 
be the mothers of a strong and noble race. 
. +. » When, therefore, the time comes 
that women ask for and receive the suf- 
frage on a full equality with men, and it 
seems to be approaching, we have no fear 
for the result. Theirs will be a gracious 
rule in the State as it has been a gracious 
rule in society. Whatever they want of 
political privileges they can have, and 
they will want nothing which they will 
not use for the benefit of the world. 

The Budget says: 

This is strong and sustaining argument, 
and coming from such a source as the New 
York Sun, shows well the remarkable im- 
press which the advancement of women 
is making on the public mind. Complete 
victory is only a matter of time, and the 
time is not long. 








—_— +e — 


Hardly less remarkable than the New 
York Sun’s change of tone in regard to 
woman suffrage is the following para- 
graph from the Boston Courier, which 
has hitherto been almost rabidly opposed 
to every enlargement of women’s 
‘*sphere :” 


The size and quality of the mighty 
audiences gathered at the Women’s Con- 
gresses recently closed in Chicago, and 
the wonderful records of work done in 
every field of the world’s great activities, 
have excited the most admiring comment 
all over the country. Women are making 
great strides to the front in these days, 
and he who is blinded to the work they 
are doing toward making the world richer 
and fairer by developing and utilizing the 
better forces of one-half of humanity, is 
blind indeed. For such the unprejudiced 
perusal of the proceedings at those re- 
markable gatherings cannot but bring 
light into darkness. 


Is Saul among the prophets, or has the | 


editor of the Courier gone on a vacation, 
leaving some progressive member of the 
staff in charge? 





——oee—___—_- 





The Social Purity Congress, just held 


at Chicago, was of especial interest and 
| value. 


We shall publish a report next | 


week. 


—_ “oe 


When Professor Ellen A. Hayes and | 
Dr. Helen L. Webster of Wellesley Col- 
lege returned from the Women’s Con- 
gresses at Chicago, they told the Wellesley 
students of the cordial reception and 
welcome given to the suffrage cause and | 
to the suffragists, a welcome so warm 
that everybody seemed to bea suffragist. 
The clear-headed Wellesley College girls | 
received thestatement with ringing cheers. 
When Professor Hayes added, “I have 
heard of college girls who do not believe 
in woman suffrage, but I do not know 
them,” another glad, affirmative cheer 
greeted this statement. 


| unions, an 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The New England Women’s Club held 
its annual meeting on Saturday morning, 
June 3, in the chapel of Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
in the chair. The reports presented were 
of unusual interest, and are given in full 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL this week. The 


| report of the secretary, Miss Lucia M. 


Peabody, was as follows: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


It is probable that every year in the 
life of an individual or an association has 
some marked character which distinguish- 
es it to a certain extent from other years, 
however uniform the general appearance. 
But it proves by no means an easy matter 


| to review the events of the weeks that 


have slipped by to join their predecessors 
in our club year, and select the distinguish- 
ing ones, without trespassing on ground 
belonging to other reports. __ 

We have had a prosperous season on the 
whole, and the different committees who 
provide for the 7 meetings have 
given us the usual supply of g things, 
ranging from grave to gay, from familiar 
to remote; how good, we hardly appreci- 
ate, 1 fear, as they come an ——- 
which always impress us with their quan- 
tity and quality as we listen to the yearly 
summary. Those of us who are most 
regular in attendance feel most strongly 
that we all lose something we cannot 
afford to miss when we are at any time 
obliged to be absent on a club day. 

This year has not been marked, as some 
have been, by the presence in our city of 
distinguished strangers, whom our club 
could invite as guests, and in the absence 
of such social occasions, there are not 
many meetings which it is the special duty 
of the secretary to report. 

On Monday last, May 29, however, there 
was a business meeting of the club, which 
is too fresh in our minds to need to be 
recalled to those who were present. For 
those who were not there, it may be said 
that delegates were chosen to represent 
the club at the union meeting to be held in 
June,and that a plan was adopted for bring- 
ing all our members, if possible, to take 
an interest next yearin some branch of 
thought, which may be brought before the 
whole club at certain times, if desired, 
and which will tend to the enrichment of 
all. It is hoped, if this pln proves suc- 
cessful, that we shali ce brought into 
better acquaintance in this way, and that 
latent or unacknowledged talent, of which 
we are sure there is much awaiting dis- 
covery, may be revealed and developed, 
for our good and that of its possessors. 

The year has been marked by a general 
increase of interest and activity in club life 
everywhere, and by the numerous social 
occasions on which clubs have been invited 
to meet, by delegates or by their officers, 
with representatives of other clubs. Our 
own club has been invited in this way to 
Danvers, Worcester, Springfield, Lynn, 
Woburn, Salem, Newton, Dorchester, 
etc., and has itself held an unusual festiv- 
ity in keeping its twenty-fifth birthday on 
the 16th of February. This was intended 
for a family festival, and the family is 
such a large one that even the ample rooms 
of the Vendome were hardly able to ac- 
commodate all who wished to be present, 
with the guests whom the club wished to 
honor on that occasion. If we have room 
for growth, no one will dare to say to 
what extent we shall have expanded before 
another such anniversary is kept; but if it 
rather proves that there is a limit beyond 
which expansion is undesirable, the spirit 
of club life, one may safely prophesy, 
will be far more active and developed 
when that day comes than it now is. 

It is not necessary to give details of our 
birthday celebration, which is still so 
fresh in our minds; but we should record 
our thanks to the committee who had it in 
charge, and who devoted much time, 
thought and labor to its arrangements. 

These frequent meetings among neigh- 
boring clubs have been of a very pleas- 
ant social character, and several of them 
have been something more; subjects of 
interest and importance have been serious- 
ly discussed, and the experience and 


| later, 





more general and perhaps national union ; 


and last autumn your board became con- 
vinced that the General Federation by no 
means made these local or State unions 
undesirable, but rather called for and 
needed them; and they felt that the time 
had come for taking up this work again. 
At the meeting for the consideration of 
the — of women’s clubs, some weeks 

n the interesting series of women’s 
meetings held at Mechanics’ Fair during 
the autumn, the subject of forming a 
State Federation or union of clubs was 
made particularly prominent, and the sug- 
gestion seemed to be received with gen- 
eral favor. The steps already taken and 
proposed for the future by our own club 
were mentioned at this time, and the 
members of the various clubs present were 
asked to bring the matter up in their own 
clubs, that it might be entertained and 
discussed, and they be ready for a deci- 
sion on the question later. Following up 
the subject, our club sent out in January 
to all the clubs of similiar character to 
our own, which it could hear of in the 
State, an invitation to be present by one, 
or, if they chose, two delegates, at a meet- 
ing to be held in our rooms, Feb. 9, for 
the purpose of considering the expediency 
of forming a State Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts clubs. 

Over fifty ladies, delegates from dif- 
ferent clubs, met with the committee ap- 
pes by our own, of which Mrs. Julia 

ard Howe was chairman, at the time 
fixed, and the matter was quite thor- 
oughly discussed. Fears were expressed 
by some that a State Federation would in 
some way conflict with the General Feder- 
ation, and divert interest from that; but 
it was made apparent that, so far from 
weakening, State Federations would tend 
to strengthen and support the General 
Federation, by bringing about local 
unions which would, it was hoped, be 
very helpful to individual clubs. Almost 
all the delegates finally came into hearty 
approval of the plan proposed, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
draft of a constitution, to be submitted 
later at a ratification meeting. 

This meeting was held in our rooms on 
April 27, and though the day was quite 
pon twenty-two clubs were repre- 
sented. The constitution submitted was 
— considered, and accepted, with some 
slight changes, and it was voted to hold 
the first annual meeting in June for the 
election of officers and other business, and 
for deciding on the name of the new 
association, some preferring Union, and 
some Federation of State clubs. This 
meeting will be held at Newtonville on 
June 14, and though only delegates from 
the various affiliated clubs will have the 
right to vote, all the members will have a 
right to attend, and it is hoped that many 
will avail themselves of the privilege. 

Besides the twenty-two clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting in April, several 
others have expressed their intention of 
joining the new union, and will send dele- 
gates to the annual meeting. 

This somewhat detailed account has 
been here given, because this new step in 
club life seems likely to be an important 
one, and as our club has taken a leading 
part in forming the new organization, it is 
well to have its action duly and authenti- 
cally recorded and reported. 

The clubs have been invited, like almost 
all other bodies of women, to send some 
exhibit of their work to the women’s 
department at the Columbian Fair, and 
the General Federation has a space as- 
signed it there, where all affiliated clubs 
were asked to send some representation. 
As our work is of a kind that does not 
readily send itself to an exhibit, it seemed 
to the board of directors rather difficult 
to comply with this request; but they 
finally decided to send on a type-written 
copy of our historical sketch, brought 
down to the present time, in suitable 
covers; and those of you who visit Chi- 
cago this summer may perhaps see this 
modest contribution to the uncounted 
treasures there gathered, if you visit the 
Federation headquarters, and have time to 
examine the collection of club memorials 
gathered from all parts of the country. 

We close our short account of the year’s 


| experiences with an affectionate thought 
for the friend and fellow-member who is 


methods of these different associations | no longer of our number here, though 


have been several times called for and re- | 
ceived with interest; for, with all the | Bigelow’s sudden death took us by pain- | 
family likeness, each has its own distine- | ful surprise last winter, although she had | 


tive flavor and character. 

This spontaneous tendency to confer- 
ence and consultation has paved the way 
for the favorable reception of a plan origi- 


nated by our own club. Several years | 
ago, ~, before the formation of the | 
e 


General Federation, when women’s clubs 
were comparatively few, it had seemed to 
many of us that a union of clubs would 
be valuable; and, as some of you may 


remember, a committee on correspondence | 


was formed, whose object was to learn, 


|as far as possible, how many of these 


organizations there were in this land, 
where they were situated, what were 
their objects and activities, with other 
details, and to bring them into connection 
with one another by means of correspond- 
ence. This committee did a great deal of 
work; but meantime clubs were growing 
apace, and springing up in great numbers, 
everywhere, and before their task could 
be accomplished, the formation of the 
General Federation, which undertook the 
same thing in a different way, seemed to 
render further effort in this direction un- 
wise for the present. 

Our thought had been to form first local 
from these to form a larger, 





beginning the season with us. 





Mrs. | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT was 
made an honorary member of the New 
England Women’s Club at its last meet- 
ing, and gave the Club a delightful ad- 
dress. 

Miss ELLA G. Nasi, of Stoneham, 
Mass., whose graduation from the Boston 
College of Pharmacy was mentioned last 
week, has passed the examination of the 
board of registration in pharmacy and ob- 
tained a druggist’s certificate. 

Miss AGNES MARY CLARKE, an Irish 
woman, at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute in London this spring, was awarded 
a prize of one hundred guineas for her 
works on Astronomy, ‘‘A Popular History 
of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” and ‘The System of the Stars.” 

Mrs. JANE COBDEN UNWIN says her 
experience as a member of the London 
County Council convinced her that women 
are needed on County Councils, and that 
their services are especially useful in the 
supervision of ‘‘baby farms” and lunatic 
asylums, and in the committee on the 
housing of the poor. 

Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN designed the 
large and handsome memorial window 
which has been placed in the new Mount 
Vernon Church on Beacon Street, Boston. 
This artist has a rare talent for original 
and modern church decoration, and her 
windows in Worcester and other towns 
have drawn especial attention to the ex- 
cellence of her work. 

Dr.ORPHAD. BALDWIN was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Multnomah Co., Ore- 
gon, at its last meeting. Dr. Baldwin was 
a graduate of Boston University in 1885, 
and has resided in Portland three years. 
For the past year she has been the attend- 
ing physician at the Baby Home, where 
from thirty to forty orphan children are 
humanely cared for. 

Mrs. Pompe Hearst, whose late hus- 
band was Senator Hearst, is one of the 
prize club-women in California, as Mrs. 
Senator Wolcott is in Colorado. Both 
these ladies are well known in the East, 
having spent many years in Washington. 
Mrs. Hearst delights in giving beautiful 
pictures to various women’s clubs, and 
Mrs. Wolcott in erecting drinking-foun- 
tains for horses in large cities. New 
York, Chicago and Washington are said to 
be indebted to her for such fountains. 

Mrs. Mary A. SALIsBuRY, whose late 
husband was Captain Salisbury of the 
Pomham Lighthouse, one of the most im- 
portant points on Narragansett Bay, has 
just been appointed to succeed him as light- 
house keeper. Previous to the death of 
Captain Salisbury, she had charge of the 
light, and for many years she has been 
his assistant. ‘There were many male ap- 
plicants for the place, including the keep- 
ers of less desirable lighthouses along the 
coast. 

Miss MINNEHAHA, an Indian woman, is 
a trained nurse in the New York Woman’s 
Hospital on Stuyvesant Square, and an 
excellent nurse she is said to be. She is 
finely educated, both professionally and 
otherwise, and her appearance is that of 
other cultured women, except for a darker 
tinge of color in the skin and a peculiarly 
erect carriage. She seems to have inher- 
ited from generations of warriors a step 
as light as a panther’s, so that, as she 
perambulates the halls, wards and corri- 
dors at night, no sound of her coming and 
going ever disturbs the patients. 

Mrs. H. B. Goopwin, the well known 
writer, who died at her residence in this 


been more or less of an invalid for some | City on June 1, had for the last sixteen 


| having but one such loss to record. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 


The report of the Art and Literature 
Committee was given by the secretary of 


that committee, Miss Eva Channing, as 
| follows : 


|time. But we are happy this year in | years been intimately associated with the 
educational work of Wellesley College. 
| She was a member of the board of trus- 


tees and of its executive committee, and 
had written and read to the students of 
Wellesley many essays upon art, the 
studies for which were made in the great 


The Committee on Art and Literature | *Tt centres of Europe, Mrs. Goodwin 


has during the past year unblushingly | 
the lion’s | 


continued its practice of taking 
share of all the good things; for in the 
seven months covered by the club year, 
we have ten meetings to chronicle. “This 
was not due to any unwonted generosity 
on the part of the calendar, for there have 
been but two of those unexpected “fifth 
Mondays,” which are our usual source of 
wealth; and one of these was appropri- 
ated by the directors for another purpose. 
The 19th of December was, however, 
ceded to our committee for the Whittier 
Memorial, and one extra meeting was held 
on a Wednesday, to enable us to hear Mr. 


| Elson, whose Mondays were ali pledged. 


The ten meetings held under the auspices 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 





having travelled and studied in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain. She 
made five trips for the purpose. She and 
the late Bishop Phillips Brooks were 
honorary members of the Wellesley class 
of 1887. For twelve years she was secre- 


| tary of the Students’ Aid Society of the 


college. She was the author of a number 
of novels and stories. It is said of her, 


| ‘Her whole life was spent in acts of kind- 
ness.” She was a member of the Brown- 
| ing, Castilian, Saturday Evening, Round 
|Table and New England Women’s Clubs. 
| She leaves two stepdaughters, a brother 


and a sister. 
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of our committee have certainly presented 
a wide range of interesting topics, while | 
in one direction, that of music, we have | 
accomplished more than in any previous 
year, devoting three afternoons to this | 
subject alone. | 
On November 7, we listened to Mrs. 
Cheney’s wise discrimination between the | 
Ideal and the Real in Art, and felt both | 
refreshed and stimulated, in this age of | 
realism and impressionism, by her appre- | 
ciative estimate of the qualities that go to | 
make up what is really true and great in 


On December 5, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley 
rendered us a similar service in another 
field, by speaking to us of the Prophets 
in Literature, and contrasting them with 
the Philistines. It was with almost 
breathless interest that we followed her 
brilliant and vigorous presentation of the 
subject: and she set us to thinking so in- 
dustriously that at the close we were all 
ready and eager, had the time allowed, to 
stand up and defend our own particular 

rophets, who in some instances were not 
fdeutical with Mrs. Woolley’s. 

The 19th of December, being only two 
days after Whittier’s birthday, seemed a 
very appropriate time for us to honor the 
poet who always honored woman, ‘‘hon- 
oring her,” as Lucy Larcom said, ‘‘be- 
cause he understood her, and believed in 
her capabilities and possibilities.” We 
felt as if we had a peculiar right to set 
apart an afternoon in memory of Mr. 

hittier, because he had not only been 
with us in times past, but was really one 
of us, being a life member of the club. 
The afternoon was fittingly opened by a 
poem from our president, Mrs. Howe, 
after which many were the loving and ap- 
preciative words uttered from different 
sides, and testifying to the beautifully 
rounded character of the man, even more 
than to the genius of the poet. Mrs. 
Lillie Chace Wyman and Mrs. Cheney 
both emphasized his strong anti-slavery 
sympathies and activities, Mrs. Cheney 
speaking in some detail of the anti-slavery 
poems. Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison read 
the paper he had prepared for the anni- 
versary at Haverhill, as well as a portion 
of his speech delivered at the Brooklyn 
celebration. We had some sweet words 
of reminiscence from Dr. Palmer, the 
woman physician who attended Mr. Whit- 
tier in his last illness; a poem from Mrs. 
Whiton Stone; some interesting remarks 
from a delegate of the Haverhill Club ; and 
some extracts from a beautiful letter sent 
by Lucy Larcom, as the state of her hea)th 
would not allow her to be present with 
Pleasant and appreciative remarks 
were also made by Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
other friends, and the afternoon closed 
with some informal reminiscences from 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney and others, 
which seemed to bring the dear friend 
whom we were commemorating nearer to 
all our minds and hearts than any set 
speeches or eulogies could have done. 

We opened the new year by a journey 
to sunny Italy, for on Jan. 2 Miss Letch- 
worth gave us a pleasant account of Ital- 
ian fétes and customs, bringing back 
memories of charmed days to those of us 
who had enjoyed similar experiences in 
the past. ‘The photographs our speaker 
kindly brought with her added much to 
the interest of the occasion. 

On January 30 we rejoiced, as we always 
do, to have our president with us as the | 
speaker of the afternoon, and we were | 
also glad to have one day devoted espe- 
cially to philosophical thought. Mrs. 
Howe spoke to us on Optimism and Pessi- 
mism, calling in as her chief counsellors 
Carlyle and our esteemed friend Dr. 
Hedge. It is hardly necessary to chroni- 
cle that the afternoon was a delightful 
one. 

On February 6 our consideration of the | 
Ideal and the Real was carried into a third 
field, for we had the great pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp treat of 
Realism in Music. It was indeed a fasci- | 
nating region of abstract thought into 
which he led us. What is actually the | 
nature and the legitimate function of | 
music? Wherein does the modern school | 
differ from its classic predecessor, and to 
what side of our natnre does it most | 
strongly appeal? ‘These are a few of the | 
questions of which Mr. Apthorp attempted | 
a solution; and if he left some of us with | 
a feeling that the fairy realm of music was | 
even more vague, and elusive, and intangi- | 
ble than we had imagined it, we at least | 


| 


us. 





had the enjoyment that comes from the 
stimulus of earnest thought. 

Although March 6 brought us back to | 
our more customary domain of literature, 
the afternoon was yet a novel one, and 
full of an interest and charm all its own. 
Who but Prof. Black, with his delicious 
Scotch accent and the strong impression 
of local color he managed to convey, could 
have given us such a feeling of nearness 
to dear Dr. John Brown? ‘The fact that 
Prof. Black had a personal acquaintance 
with the author of ‘*Rab and his Friends,” 
as well asa fund of reminiscences to draw | 
upon, owing to his father’s friendship | 
with the distinguished physician and | 
writer, greatly increased the interest of | 
the lecture. We also felt the speaker’s | 
thorough er Myer and loving ap- | 
preciation of the man of whom he spoke, 
and in this respect were reminded of the 
admirable paper given us a year ago by 
Miss Hanscom on Charles Lamb. 

On April 3 Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, 
with the assistance of a grand piano, dis- 
coursed to us on Music as a Factor in Edu- 
cation. In treating of the dance, the 
song, and the development of melody, Mrs. 
Murray illustrated her remarks very 
charmingly by pianoforte selections, 
varying all the way from a delightful 
Bach gavotte to a fascinating South 
American Tremolo. Especially clever 
was her take-off of the symphonic poem, 
which cannot soon be forgotten by her 
audience. 

A special meeting was held on Wednes- 
day, April 12, when Mr. Louis C. Elson 
kindly came and spoke to us on ‘Seven 





| among teachers to detect this trouble at 


| speaker had been engaged for that day, it 


a i r 
Centuries of English Song.” It was a | 





; we , ' 
without a filter on the household faucet, 


‘special meeting’ in every sense of the | and then, in her usual pleasant, informal 


word, and only those who had the pleas- 
ure of being present can have any idea of 
the rich treat which was poured out so 
lavishly before us. It is hard to say 


| which was more thoroughly delightful,— 


Mr. Elson’s scholarly development of his | 
theme,from the earliest English ballad and | 
the song of King Canute down to the | 
ballad of more recent times.—or the 
charming vocal illustrations with which 
the lecture was richly interspersed. Of 
peculiar interest was the topic of Shakes- | 
pearean airs, and it was with an almost 
weird sensation that we listened to the 
veritable **Willow” song sung by Desde- 
mona herself. The contrast between the 
Cavalier and the Roundhead music, and | 
the French and English coloring of songs, 
was vividly brought out. It is indeed a 
wide span of time and experience, between | 
the period which produced the naive leg- 

end of Mary and the Cherries, and that | 
in which the praises of genuine English 
roast beef found musical expression! But | 
the transitions were so carefully noted 

that there seemed to be no startling incon- | 
gruity; and when our kind speaker closed | 
by singing that exquisite later ballad of 
‘Sally in our Alley,’’ we wished that the | 
afternoon might begin over again. 

The Ist of May carried us, not to Chi- | 
cago, but to scenes still more remote. | 
Our old friend, Mrs. MacKaye, whom it | 
was pleasant to see with us again, put us 
very completely into a French atmosphere 
by tirst reading her translation of a touch- 
ing little one-act qn! by Francois Coppée, 
whose scene was laid in the days of the 
Commune, and which was refused by the 
Comédie Francaise, for fear of its exciting 
a riot. hen our speaker gave some pleas- 
ant reminiscences of a journey in Old 
Anjou, with photographs to make the 
scenes more living to our eyes, closing 
with a charming though pathetic account 
of a ceremony she witnessed in the abbey 
of Solesmes, when a young sister took the 
veilon Assumption Day. 

The fifth Monday iu May, as you all 
know, was appropriated to the discussion 
of the new suggestions with regard to 
club committees; and in consequence of 
the action then taken,future fifth ames 
will no longer be under the charge of the 
Art and Literature Committee. We can 
relinquish them without a pang (which is 
fortunate, as we were not consulted in the 
arrangement!) for we always have had an 
uncomfortable feeling that we were hav- 
ing more than our share. 

In conclusion, the Art and Literature 
Committee wishes to express its hearty 
thanks to the kind friends who, by their 
willingness to come and speak for us, have 
made our year so full of profit and enjoy- 
ment. 





EDUCATION. 

The Report of the Education Com- 
mittee was given by its secretary, Miss 
Bertha D. Eaton, as follows: 

For its first meeting in November, the 
Education Committee is indebted to Dr. 
Helen Putnam, of Providence, for valua- 
ble information and suggestions in regard 
to supervision of school gymnastics. 
While Dr. Putnam is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of school gymnastics, she deplores 
the absence, in our country, of - er 
expert supervision such as is had in Eu- 
ropean schools. A very small percentage 
of public school teachers are competent 
to judge of more than the general physical 
condition of the children under them, and 
individual consideration should be given 
in a course of gymnastics. In Paris, one 
hundred and thirty physicians are em- 
ployed for this purpose. Heart disease, 
anemia, tuberculosis, defective sight and 
hearing, and curvature of the spine are all 
found among school children, curvature 
of the spine especially, Dr. Putnam find- 
ing among five hundred American girls 
sixty per cent. with lateral curvature. 
This is frequently contracted during 
school life, and in the absence of expert 
investigation Dr. Putnam recommends 
some simple system of examination 








least. Dr. Putnam considers gymnastics 
‘a preventive medicine,” tending to im- 
prove the physical and moral condition of 
schools; but she desires more coéperation | 
of the pedagogical and medical profes- | 
sions, and the enlisting of educated men 
and women to supervise the condition of 
scholars, and she begs for the interest 
and influence of all women in bringing 
about this desirable and necessary sys- | 
tem of supervision. 
The celebration of Christmas coming on | 
the twenty - sixth, relieved, or does it | 
sound better to say, robbed the committee | 
of their December afternoon. As no 


is not in bad taste perhaps for the secre- 
tary, at least, to express Aer satisfaction 
with the calendar of 1892. 

In January, Prof. B. M. Watson, of 
Bussey College gave us a talk on ‘**Herba- 
ceous Plants,’ with careful and interest- | 
ing instructions as to their growth and 
management. 

In February, Miss Kingman, a Boston 
school teacher, gave us a delightful de- 
scription of her experience of three 
months in teaching a school in Scuth 
America. The peculiar system of long 
sessions, innumerable studies, suppres- 


| sion of the scholars and the general in- | 


difference of the parents to their chil-| 
dren’s progress, detailed in Miss King- | 
man’s bright, charming style, afforded us 
so much amusement that we failed, per- | 
haps, to consider as seriously as we | 
should the question of the right of this 
somewhat go-as-you-please establishment | 
to advertise itself, as it does, as an Amer- | 
ican school. 
On March 27, Mrs. Ellen Richards drew | 
a large, and I think I may say desperately 
interested audience of women by the title | 
of her paper, ‘‘Some Information in regard | 
to the Drinking Waters of Massachu- 
setts.” Mrs. Richards first administered | 
a sedative to her excited audience in the | 
assuring statement that the drinking 
waters of Boston have never been con- 
sidered dangerous, and can be safely used | 


style of speech, kindly adapted to some 
of our unscientific minds, the speaker 
gave us the desired information about 
those mysterious and only recently promi- 
nent objects of consideration, of which 
some of us, knowing nothing, fear noth- 
ing; and others, also knowing nothing, 
fear too much,—germs. Mrs. Richards 
stated that some of the chief causes of 
the prominence of the bad bacteria, as 
we may perhaps designate them, in con- 
trast to the old days, are the increase 


| in the quantity of bathing-water used by 
| people in proportions of one hurdred 


gallons now to one gallon in former days ; 
our system of supply being considerably 
in advance of our system of sewerage, 
necessitating the carrying off over a large 
area of a vast amount of waste water which 
used to be harmlessly soaked up in the 
ground ; foreign products like wool, hides, 
etc., washed in running water, and the 
increased population naturally increasing 
the impurities draining into the brooks 
and ponds that contribute to many water 
supplies. Our own State owns large 
ponds and water ways, over which it has 
complete jurisdiction, with filtering beds 
in Marlborough, Framingham and other 
places, and Boston water has never been 
pronounced unhealthy. In 1887 a most 
elaborate investigation was carried on for 
a year, and investigations are still in pro- 
gress. In regard to the drinking waters 
of various country places in which we all 
sojourn more or less in sammer, or pass 
through, Mrs. Richards advised the pre- 
caution of examining the surroundings of 
the wells, brooks, etc., which furnish the 
drinking supply, to see if any impurities 
from cesspools, outhouses or any decaying 
matter drain into them. A well that has 
been good for fifty years may become bad 
in aday from some little insidious crack 
in it, unsuspected by a careless or igno- 
rant owner. Mrs. Richards emphasized 
the fact that pungent odor or discolora- 
tion in drinking water do not necessarily 
indicate impurities. There is a little plant 
which grows at 70° in summer in our 
Boston water, giving it a disagreeable 
odor, but which is perfectly harmless. 
Charcoal will render water colorless, but 
not always pure; and often the most 
turbid waters are perfectly healthy. The 
speaker deprecated the use of fast filters, 
which are never thorough, and in reply to 
the unsatisfied yearnings for absolute 
safety which arose among the audience, 
stated that to be perfectly and peacefully 
sure we are taking our water straight. 
and not with some mean, iusidious little 
reptiles in it, we must boil it and cool it 
three times. 

Passing as we did, that afternoon, 
through the agonies of apprehension; re- 
gretting, as many of us did, our neglect 
of that branch of a scientific education 
which enables one to know a germ when 
one meets it; vowing, as many of us did, 
that if we lived until Tuesday we would 
at once begin the study of that branch, it 
was with a blessed sense of relief that we 
learned that all we need after all to pro- 
long our lives is the simple family tea- 
kettle and plenty of kindling wood; and 
ascending thus suddenly from the depths 
of complicated danger to the heights of 
simple safety, our applause for the speaker 
was long and loud. 

It was through no intentional ill-humor 
of the Education Committee that on their 
very next afternoon they again brought be- 
fore the club a speaker on germs, this time 
emphasizing this rather uncomfortable 
topic by the presence of the germs them- 
selves, carefully nourished on raw 
potatoes or cuddled up in cotton wool, in 
Mason preserve jars. If the club was in- 
clined to rebel a little at first, at too much 
of a bad thing, they soon became grate- 
ful for the additional and desirable infor- 
mation with which Prof. Tucker so 
pleasantly and omoly provided them. 
Beginning with the first recognition of 
bacteria in 1675, Prof. Tucker passed on 
over the fifty years without classification, 
fifty more before thorough methods were 
organized or any progress made in specific 
classification of disease germs, to 1849, and 
then to 1873, when specific organisms of 
eruptions and fever were discovered. In 
1879 the leprosy germ was discovered; in 
1880 cholera, and in our country the 
pneumonia germ; in 1882, tuberculosis 
and glanders; in 1884, Asiatic cholera 
and diphtheria; in 1892, influenza or 
grip. Prof. Tucker considers the study 
of bacteriology to-day to be on a most sat- 
isfactory basis. 
tions of past problems have been made, 
and there are before us problems to 
satisfy the most ambitious. In fifteen or 


| twenty years from now, the problem of 


combating with disease will have reached 
its solution, though Prof. Tucker deplores 
the ignorance and carelessness of the 
public, which often renders useless all 
that science has done for the world. 

At the last meeting in May, Prof. A. E. 
Dolbeare, of Tufts, spoke to us of **The 
Future of Electricity... Many of us, 
coming as we did fresh from the streets 
where we had been dodging and bolting 


| from the cars, wondering which would be 


the end that would finally run us down, 
fearful of grasping any projecting point 
lest it should contain a current, casting a 
despairing eye alternately up for wires 
and down for fenders, we could not but 
pray, breathlessly but fervently, that 
there might be no future of electricity-— 
that it might all be consigned to that indi- 
vidual and that place to whom and to 
which it seems properly to belong, and | 
that we might go jingling along in a 
horse-car into a peaceful, quiet future, 
where currents and overhead wires would 
be unknown. Prof. Dolbeare’s quiet but 
earnest enthusiasm, however, soon awoke 
us to an appreciation of what this mighty | 
monster may do for us, if properly con- | 
trolled, and we are now (when safely off | 
the street and in the quiet of our houses) 
somewhat complacently contemplating a 
future of electric lights of ten times their | 
present effulgence; electric heat at ten | 
cents an hour for cooking; electricity to | 
heat and electricity to cool our food; | 


The most valuable solu- | 


rapid transit,at two miles a minute; gems 
for our adornment made by the bushel, 
so swiftly that we cau all have a tiara to 
go with each gown; and direct communi- 
cation with Mars in four minutes. As for 
the future method of telegraphing with- 
out wires, described by Prof. Dolbeare, 
the secretary confesses abjectly her ina- 
| bility to believe or describe it. For one 
| brief instant she thought she saw it, and, 
| seeing, believed; but, alas, the little mes- 


sage that should have flashed from the 
speaker’s mind to hers switched off, as 
| the little messages probably will switch 
| off which are to be sent without wires, 
|}and no one knows in what country or 
what mind is stored the brilliant explana- 
tion of future telegraphy which the sec- 
retary of the Education Committee is un- 
able to convey to you to-day. 


WORK COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Work Committee, by 
the secretary, Miss Anna C. Murdock, 
was given as follows: 


The Work Committee has labored under 
several disadvantages this year, and can 
present but a short report. 

Its speakers have occupied only five 
afternoons, the third Monday in Decem- 
ber having been voted to the Art and 
Literature Committee for their Whittier 
Memorial, and on another occasion the 
speaker engaged failing to appear. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 21, Mr. Ed- 
ward Cummings, Professor of Sociology 
in Harvard University, spoke on Labor 
‘Troubles, their Causes and Remedies. 
Mr. Cummings did not attempt to give 
the causes of specific cases. He gave an 
historic sketch of the laborer, from old 
English and medizval times to the pres- 


ent. He showed that the troubles of 
to-day are not merely the murmurs of a 
few discontented men. ‘They are the nat- 


ural or historical development of affairs, 
from the time when laborers in their 
guilds owned their shops and tools, to the 
present, when a laborer is but another 
machine. The remedy for the present 
troubles he felt to lie 4 better organiza- 
tion, notin disorganization. ‘The discus- 
sion of this paper was mainly by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, who took exception to 
some of Mr. Cummings’ statements. 

Jan. 16 we were to have heard Mr. 
Edward Atkinson speak of ‘‘Competitive 
Coéperation.”’ His sudden illness deprived 
us of the pleasure on that occasion, and 
notice of his illness did not reach the 
committee until too late to engage another 
speaker. Mrs. Cheney was called upon to 
tell something of Rauch, the sculptor, 
which she did, speaking sentioulesty of 
his curious occasional relations with 
America and of the Hessians, which 
brought out an amusing anecdote from 
Mr. Cushing. Dr. Zakrzewska took the 
opportunity to tell us something of the 
origin of the New England Women’s 
Club, and of Mrs. Severance, its first 
president. The time was thus agreeably 
occupied until club tea was announced. 

The weather on the afternoon of Feb. 
20 was inclement, a storm of rain and 
sleet raging at the hour of our meeting. 
In consequence, only a very small audi- 
ence assembled to hear the Rev. Francis 
Peabody speak on ‘The Principles of 
Wise Charity.” It was unfortunate that 
so few of our members heard this exceed- 
ingly fine paper, Prof. Peabody’s treat- 
| ment of his subject was so wise, so full 
| of charity and thought, embodying the 
results of years of study, observation and 
practical experience. e clearly defined 
the two phases of charity—the charity of 
sentiment and the charity of science, the 
motive of ethics and the methods of busi- 
ness, and gave to many of us a better idea 
than we had before of the inadequacy of 
either method. but the efficacy of the two 
methods combined. The effect of the 
speaker’s words on the favored few who 
listened was uplifting. 

In March, Mr. Atkinson was able to 
speak to us, and for an hour talked ear- 
san of that great governing law of all 
social and commercial relations, that pre- 
cept centuries old, yet not lived out as it 
should be, because not believed, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” or, as Mr. 
Atkinson translates it, ‘‘Serve thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” There was but little 
discussion after the paper. No one wished 
to refute or argue about the statements 
made. Each felt a desire to help in the 
work of this and the next century—the 
“levelling up” of all classes. 

On the 17thof April, Mr. William Lioyd 
Garrison spoke with great fervor against 
| the expulsion of the Chinese, the third 
racial crime in this ‘‘century of dishonor.” 
| Mr. Garrison has patiently and faithfully 
| investigated the various charges brought 

by the enemies of the Chinese, and which 
| are repeated by every careless and indif- 
| ferent citizen without being verified. He 
| has satisfied himself that most of these 
| charges are false, and the whole matter 
| resolves itself into a question of race 
| prejudice, started by the Irish residents 
| here, and fostered by them for selfish 
/ ends. The legislation against the Chinese 
| was carried through by politicians for the 
| sake of votes in certain States on the 
| Pacific coast. Mr. Garrison so roused our 
| sympathies and our love of justice that 
| every woman felt anew her impotence in 
| the matter of legislation, and a strong 
| desire to do whatever lay in her power to 
| create public opinion, and to correct pop- 
| ular errors in regard to the life and prac- 
tices of the Chinese residents of this 








| country. 


May 15, the subject announced for the 


| afternoon was ‘‘Foods as Moral Agents.” 


On this head Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods 
gave a practical and interesting paper, 
which roused the audience to an extended 
and animated discussion. 

CLASSES. 

Miss Julia A. Sprague reported as fol- 
lows for the Committee on Classes : 

‘*The happiest nations have no history,” 
said wise George Eliot; so the perfect 
working of a system may leave no record 
to report. Did you never hear of that 
school where all the pupils were obedient, 








diligent,where none were ever tardy, none 
ever absent, none ever idle, none inatten- 
tive, none restless, none disorderly, where 
no lesson was ever half learned, none 
ever forgotten when once learned, where 
every scholar was at the head, where all 
the teachers in every branch were equally 
wise, learned, well informed, judicious, 
courteous? Oh! it was a very good 
school, it was perfect, but there was nuoth- 
ing interesting to relate about it. All 
went so smoothly, there was no friction, 
you heard no sound, you felt no jarring; 
but you had nothing to say about it. 

Such is my situation to-day as regards 
my class report. No rebellion, no uueasi- 
ness, no exceptions, no complaints, no 
difficulties. Each class started its car on 
the right track; the power was sufficient ; 
no cullisions, no running off the track 
occurred. What is left for me to relate? 
They reached their destinations, and are 
all happy. ‘ 

The botanists culled, and dissected, and 
microscoped, and arrived at correct con- 
clusions. The two senior literature classes, 
no longer rivals, moved forward serenely, 
side by side, and even fraternized in a 
joint festival. ‘The political economists, 
after a short interval of doubt, learned 
their alternate Wednesdays without help 
of platform announcement, so interested 
were they. ‘he German class sat atten- 
tively around their gentle, respected 
teacher, and listened, and imitated to her 
German satisfaction. The third literature 
class, after many vain efforts in previous 
years, got a good start this season, and 
under their energetic leader, Mrs. F. D. 
Allen, accomplished good work. And the 
“current” flowed on with its ‘‘events”’ 
so smoothly, noiselessly, oilily—I was 
about to say and invent a word, but it 
will not be accepted, because—just try to 
pronounce it. ‘The same captain was at 
the helm, having taken precautions 
against possible disabilities, but these 
did not occur, and on they floated, as 
unrippled as st. John’s River in Florida, 
if you have the good fortune to know it; 
without a ripple, without an eddy, with- 
out a snag, without a sand-bar, not to 
mention a rapid, on it flowed; without 
accident came the bark safely to the land- 
ing-place. 

One class only, the art class, claimed 
this year special announcements, for the 
leader, being less perfect, more like other 
mortals, succumbed to mortality’s ills, till 
her frequent postponements of sessions 
began to have the tone of monotony ; but, 
with a sudden change, the leader tri- 
umphed over weakness, and conducted 
her work safely to the end. 

The little group of readers, Tennyson’s 
disciples this season, has been sadly 
broken. Sickness of members, or their 
families, severity of winter weather, and 
the misfortune befalling the founder of 
the group, who still lies in the hospital, 
have sadly shrunk the circle; but a brave 
four continue the entertaining work, and 
only wished Tennyson had lived to write 
more ‘‘Idyls.” 

DISCUSSION. 


The following is the report of the Dis- 
cussion Committee made by Miss Mary H. 
Ladd, the chairman: 


When the Discussion Committee came 
together last October to lay out the year’s 
work, each member brought subjects to 
propose, and out of this accumulated 
wisdom we picked what seemed the best, 
though many most excellent topics had 
to be rejected merely for lack of time. 
The proposer of each subject selected has 
made herself, to some extent, responsible 
for the afternoon devoted to it, arranging, 
as far as possible, topics and speakers, 
thus bringing in—or rather bringing out— 
a wide acquaintanceship among the mem- 
bers. 

Those of the committee who may be 
reappointed next year by thedirectors hope 
to carry this plan still further, so that 
each member of the committee shall also 
preside on the day under her charge. 

Our subjects for the season have been 
as follows: 

In November, having just tried them, 
we talked of the ‘‘Uses and Abuses of 
Vacations,’ from thestandpointof teacher, 
house - mother, physician, artist, ete. 
taking up also such topics as (1) Whether 
Leisure Should Mean Vacuity, (2) House- 
keeping vs. Hotel Life, (3) The wisdom of 
families going to a distance, thus leaving 
the bread-winner without a home. 

In December, having settled down to 
the winter’s campaign, we attacked a 
more serious subject in the shape of 
‘* Protection, Tariff Reform and Free 
Trade.” The most diligent search of the 
committee failed to discover any member 
of the club who would speak for free 
trade, but our good friend, Mr. Garrison, 
kindly gave us some of his valuable time, 
probably strengthening those who had 
refused to speak, in the belief in the old 
saying, ‘‘The lame and the lazy are 
always provided for.” The arrival of 
five o'clock was apparently the only 
thing which saved the principal disputants 
from the fate of the famous Kilkenny 
cats. 

We opened the New Year with the 
timely subject of ‘Our Debts and How to 
Pay Them.” It is unnecessary to mention 
that the audience was unusually large 
and expectant. 

Their hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, however, for our financial debts 
sank into insignificance by the side of the 
many others heaped on our devoted heads, 
such as debts to (1) our home, (2) ser- 
vants, (3) correspondents, (4) the needy, 
(5) our country, (6) our ancestors and 
our posterity. 

‘Many men of many minds,”’ and the 
difficulty of suiting them all, was amply 
illustrated that afternoon by two remarks 
made immediately after the meeting to 
one of the committee—one, that the sub- 


ject was too big for one afternoon; the 


other, that it was too ‘“‘namby-pamby™ 
for | one to have anything to say 
about it. 

In February the vexing question of the 
fitting time and means of giving ‘‘Moral 
Instruction” to the young was discussed, 
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speaking of the influences of the home, | aia not rebuke them as they stood about 
of libraries, the press, physicians and the | the cross with the bloodthirsty rabble, 


pulpit. Dr. Plummer, who is especially 
interested in the subject, kindly spoke to 
us for the ag any 

In March, we foliowed out one of the 
subjects in all women’s minds, by talking 
about topics connected with the manage- 
ment of clubs; the one which caused the 
most discussion was whether it was best 
to have fixed rotation among a managing 
committee, or to leave such matters to the 
nominating committee. An informal ex- 
pression of opinion was asked for and 





then let them alone as they take the final 
stand between the liquor curse and its vic- 
tims. Our Brother Candler some day may 
haply find that, like Paul, in his mistaken 
zeal he has been ‘‘fighting against God.” 

Mrs. McLendon, in a long and spirited 
letter, says: 

I have never found in my Bible any- 


| thing about who shall and who shall not 


vote. .. . If men, white and black, could 
once be made to feel the indignity of dis- 


taken, which showed that a large major- | franchisement, they would soon mete out 


ity of those present, at least, believed in 
some fixed system. 

The next month, April, we looked 
inward again, and talked of the limita- 
tions of self-sacrifice in parents and chil- 
dren, husband and wife, society, etc. 

The committee thought it their duty to 
send the club off for the summer with 
whatever slight faults they may have had 
previously blotted vut forever, and so it 
assisted them to talk in the May meeting 
of some vulnerable points in women’s 
customs, such as narrow, personal views 
of general subjects, allowing different 
standards of morality for men and women, 
over-dependence on ‘*Mrs. Grundy,” false 
economies, club customs; as a result, 
we take for granted that the custom of 
every member in all these particulars will 
henceforth be invulnerable. 

In these seven afternoons, about thirty 
members have prepared talks or papers, 
and two invited guests have also spoken 
to us. 

The club, as a whole, has seemed to 
approve of the committee’s scheme of top- 
ics on which every member actually has 
opinions, but individually there are very 
apt to be most excellent reasons why, in 
that particular month, that particular 
member cannot possibly prepare one of 
the five-minute talks; she always enjoys 
the discussions exceedingly, and she be- 
lieves thoroughly that every member of 
an organization should do her part, but, 
etc., ete. 

As on a voyage, there have been many 
narrow escapes from shipwreck of which 
the passengers knew nothing ; but we have 
always started into port on the second 
Monday with colors flying, doubly happy 
for the perils overcome; and now, after 
deriving, and we hope, also, giving pleas- 
ure and profit at our various stopping 
places, we have at last reached the end of 
our voyage, and now hand over the record 
of the trip to the firm whose agents we 
have been, the New England Women’s 
Club. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following officers were elected : 


President —Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary C. Ames, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Bradford, Miss H. Louisa Brown, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Anna H. Clarke, Miss 
Lucy Goddard, Mrs. Sarab E. Hooper, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, Miss Elizabeth Peabodv, 
Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Mrs. Anne C. Lodge, Dr. Marie E. 
Zakrzewska. 

Secretary—Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lucy F. Brig- 

m 


am. 
Historian—Miss Julia A. Sprague. 
Treasurer—Miss Angelina A. Brigham. 
Auditor—Mrs. Caroline R. Whitney. 
Directors—Miss Frances H. Bradley, Mrs. 
Matilda M. Brooks, Miss Bertha D. Eaton, Miss 
Florence Everett, Mrs. Delia M. Gregory, Mrs. 
R. M. Hesseltine. Mrs. George Hollingsworth, 
Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Miss S. Frank King, 
Mrs. Eleanor Mack, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, 
Miss Anna C. Murdock, Mrs. Julia A. Nichols, 
Miss Mary E. Peirce, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, Miss 
Harriet S. Tolman, Miss Phebe Waldo, Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wol- 
cott, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


—_——__—_~@),—____. 
FRANCHISE NOTES. 


Two prizes of ten dollars each were 
lately awarded by the franchise depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. of Lowell, Mass., 
to the young people of that city, for the 
best two essays in favor of equal suffrage. 
The prizes were won by Miss Alice Seaton 
and Mr. Waldo Worcester. The essays 
were read at a public meeting in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, Mrs. J. M. Wilson presiding. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. G. F. Howe, 
the local Superintendent of Franchise, 
Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, Rev. Geo. F. Ken- 
gott, and Rev. Claude Raboteau. The 
exercises were interspersed with music. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the Fifth District W. 
C.'T. U. lately had a lively discussion over 
woman suffrage. The president, Mrs. M. 
L. McLendon, put the question pithily,say- 
ing, ‘*Those who had rather have saloons 
than woman’s rights, stand up.” Only 
eleven women rose. The following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we memorialize the State soci- 
ety for the adoption of the suffrage plank in the 
platform of the national convention. 

The organ of the North and South 
Georgia Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 
lately devoted nearly a page to communi- 
cations from Mrs. W.C. Sibley, president 
of the Georgia W. C. T. U., and Mrs. M. 
L. McLendon, discussing the suffrage 





question. These letters were called out | 


by an onslaught on the W. C. T. U. by 
Dr. Candler, on account of its equal suf- | 
frage proclivities. Mrs. Sibley says: 


Why should there be any evil and 
trouble in depositing a piece of white 
paper in behalf of the home? And sup- 
pose there should be, men have looked 
indifferently upon women in their shame, 
degradation and suffering in the drunk- 
ard’s home. Why should they be more 
zealous to shield them from the ballot-box? 
The church of God has sent them to face 
the horrors of heathendom with its canni- 
balism, and hundreds of dangers for the 
sake of the church. And if the Saviour 





to the better half of the land their share 
of the good things which belong to them. 
The Southern man who consented to the 


| enfranchisement of the negro, that he 


might enjoy the privilege himself, can 
readily put himselfin the place of women 
who want to vote. ‘They swallowed the 
negro pill with avidity, and it may be they 
will call on the women to save them from 
its direful effects. Mississippi seriously 
considered the matter, but, like Pharaoh, 
they hardened their hearts. Depend upon 
upon it, the majority of women will not 
refuse the benefits which the franchise 
always brings when they see a possibility 
of getting it. Like the wise darkey who 
was asked if he wanted to be free, they 
‘*saw wood and say nothing” until their 
battles are fought and won. 

Miss Laura Moore, County Superinten- 
dent of Franchise for Caledonia Co., Vt., 
at the recent county convention sent ina 
resolution thanking the members of the 
Vermont Legislature who voted for mu- 
nicipal suffrage, and pledging the mem- 
bers of the convention to ‘‘do what they 
can to secure the nomination and election 
of members for the Legislature of ‘94 
who are favorable to this measure.” 
The report was received with hearty ap- 
plause, and the resolution was passed 
without a dissenting vote. Mrs. Ida H. 
Read, the president of Vermont, says 
Caledonia County is the banner county of 
the State in progressive lines, and she 
attributes this largely to the County 
Superintendent of Franchise. 


~2> . 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE FAMILY OF MOCKERS IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DEAR Boys AND GIRLS:—I have so 
much sympathy with your tastes that I 
make a habit of reading your column in 
the JOURNAL every week, for my own 
enjoyment, not having any little folks to 
delight in it. 

In lieu of babies, I have adopted birds, 
and about four weeks ago I concluded to 
add to my family a quartette of young 
mocking-birds, whose mother’s nest I had 
discovered in my Lady Banksia rose vine. 

I was acquainted with her whole scheme 
of family-making; saw the dusky bird 
when she began building; knew the day 
she ‘took the nest;’’ and heard the first 
faint ‘‘cheep”’ of her brood. 

When they were a few days old, a 
violent wind almost dislodged the nest. 
Going near it next morning, I imitated the 
mother’s call, when instantly four long 
yellow necks and wide open beaks were 
thrown up for expected food. The nest 
was now so near the ground that I ran 
out to it constantly, fearing our cat, 
Tommy, would get the nestlings. 

That night I had our colored man, Tom, 
take the nest carefully from the tree and 
bring it, with its contents, into the house. 

The little fellows lay fast asleep, and 
when [I made my call like their mother’s, 
they took the food I offered, just as if it 
had been the mother bird offering it. 

From that day to this, they have given 
me no trouble, eating the food I have pre- 
pared for them, and the grasshoppers 
Addie catches for them, greedily, show- 
ing their appreciation by gurgling notes 
when I approach them. 

But what especially inspired me to 
write you children about them was a 
scene which occurred awhile ago. The 
birds are now four weeks old, and till an 
hour ago they had never seen water. 
Now, though I am a thorough- going 
White Ribboner, and, like Anna Gordon’s 
girl in the ‘Willard Fountain,’ would 
fain offer everybody a drink of water 
‘*pure and clear,” still, I hadn’t given it 
to the birds, thinking their scalded milk 
sufficient. 

But when I put in their cage the cana- 
ries’ little tub, filled with water, you 
children should have seen those young 
mockers ‘‘take on” over it. They stood 
all four around the tub, looking as you 
would if you came upon a spring in your 
mamma’s flower garden. Then the boldest 
and biggest dipped in his bill, and in- 
stantly flew back to his perch. Then one 
by one the others tasted, and returned to 
sip again and again, as if it were a treat 
indeed. Finally, the most adventurous 
plunged in for his first bath, which he 
enjoyed hugely. So you see these little 
creatures know instinctively what to do 
with water, at their first introduction to 
the cleansing, life-giving fluid. 

As the children say, ‘‘If you take me in, 
I'll come again.” Your friend, 

VirRGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 

Fair“az, S. C., May 24, 1893. 
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BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays tor no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 















GOING TO THE GRANDMA HOUSE. 


Every day when Ted went to kindergar- | 
ten, he had to pass the Home for Aged 


Women. Often he would see three or four 
dear old ladies with caps on at the 
windows. There was one whose room 
was in the second story. If Ted and Rob 


looked that way, she waved her hand to | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


them. 

Teddy asked mamma why there were so 
many Grandmas in that house. So she 
told him all about the dear old ladies who 
had no homes of their own, and how 
happy and comfortable they were there 
all together. After that, Ted always 
called it the ‘*Grandma House.” 

One day when he passed, there were 
carriages before the door, and people go- 
ing in and out. At dinner he told about it. 
Sister said they were having a reception 
at the Home, and people could take gifts 
if they chose. 

In the afternoon Ted was left with Jane, 
who wanted to clean windows upstairs. 
So she told Ted he must play with his 
blocks in the sitting-room. 

Ted was lonesome. He emptied out his 
block basket, and going to Jane’s nice 
clean pantry, he emptied the crock of 
sugar cookies into his basket. He couldn’t 
find his hat, so he took one of brother 
Edgar’s. To himself he said, ‘‘Now I 
must have a cane, ‘cause the gentlemen I 
saw going into the Grandma House had 
one.” 

With papa's very best gold-headed cane, 
and his basket of sugar cookies on his 
arm, away Ted trudged down the street 
to the Grandma House. A pleasant-faced 
maid let him in. When she saw his funny 
hat and big cane, she whispered a few 
words to the matron. 

‘*My dear, what do you want?” said the 
matron. 

“Oh! I’ve come to visit the Grandma 
ladies, and I’ve brought them some sugar 
cookies, ‘cause I know my Grandma likes 
sugar cookies.” 

So Teddy went from room to room with 
his basket of cookies. 

The old lady whom he saw so often at 
the window told him stories, and showed 
him the presents which had been left at 
the Home that day. She called them 
‘**donations.”’ 

By and by the matron said she was 
afraid the little boy’s mamma would 
worry about him, and he had better go 
home. 

When he walked in, mamma said, 
“Why, Teddy Page, where have you 
been?” 

*tOh!” said Teddy, ‘I’ve been donating 
to the Grandma House, and I had a 
splendid time. The lady who let me in 
said I was the most pop’lar gentleman 
there.”— Nellie Nelson Amsden, in Our 
Little Men and Women. 








TO GET AT THE FACTS 


Regarding Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ask the 
people who took this medicine, or read the 
testimonials often published in this paper. 
They will certainly convince you that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses unequalled 
merit, and that Hoop’s CuREs. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
— preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


y\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


-"}) It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
= Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ctuciiiainnints 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS $DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘: In His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. 0 7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
and Pay ights. @utfit free. Write for circulars to 


us 
A. D. J 
7) A Wanted for 
5 
t 
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A. w . © 

Also 5.000 Lady 70 en Secial 71M 

WORTHIN MAGAZINE 

a New. Choice ING ‘ON’S MAI for the 7° 

Brimfull of good things for all,— a @4 magazine for #2.5 

The Brightest. Purest Best and Cheapest out. Mary A. 

Livermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark. and 

scores of others write forit. The beat chance ever offere:! to 
dy Agents. Write for particulars now. Address a. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE st Women 

FOR WOMEN. 
~e Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. Kellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
tnglish, German and Teutonic Phiiology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all oppmeante for admission. For Program 
address as above, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commeacing Oct, 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNC- 

TION and the West, 810) A.M. accommodation, and 

3.00 P- M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 
uis. 


For UNION SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
see a M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 
0.15 P. M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRancH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Wattuawm, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1 05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FircHBuRG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters.” 
— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


“Wives and 
Daughters.” 


PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
women, and aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman’s 
aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 





KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 

HApvpo House, Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1890. 

Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 
that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every month. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
extracts from ‘‘Wives and Daughters” for a little 
magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

‘“‘Wives and Daughters,’’ edited by Mre. John 
Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi- 
cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiful land of men. It has a 
winsome kindliness of visage, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 
LONDON, CANADA. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and ac panied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be uccompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HUTCHINGS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of © ’ 














Real Estate Exchange and Commercial! Club. 
Endorsed by the lendtag aoe and Business Firms of 
e " 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


LADIES |" ts 
“owe saan” LUNCH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 








BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epvan D. CuEeney. With portrait and halftone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of so many b: bies. 
we ve is — ar = ry —-S, e lite and 

orks o @ sculptor, but a sketch of th 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. nes 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By ELizaBeTH Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, th 
author gives in this book the seoults of nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws gress light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfar> of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is beiter, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
me ime which have hitherto cominated the 

orld.” 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Lite. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette K. SHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


This manual, although intended for all students, ts 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The is made as 
elementary and simple as ssible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
— motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional. 


The Federal Suffrage Association (Nattonal). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. P 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The wrehay Ont, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Mass. 
The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 
The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 








Most conveniently located to the b centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stati and landing 





HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Per dtr t board at reasonable price. 
Location central to ee retail stores and places of 
ent. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


¢ 4 








Prices Very Reasonable. 





T. D. COOK & CO., 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 








ees 


ARBACiH & CO. St. Pas 
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place speakers at the various summer 
gatherings, but the regular work should be 
taken up again in September, 1394, and the 
warfare carried on, with the full National- 
American force in the field, up to electior 
day. To be sure, the time is long, but not 
too long for the work waiting to be done. 
We can put into the field this autumn, 
while the Colorado and New York cam- 
paigns go on, many home workers, if 
we have but the means to pay their ex- 
penses. We beg those who want this bat- 
tle won to furnish us with the ‘‘sinews of 
war.”’ We promise that our experience 
in making one dollar do the work of two 
eee : ———— | shall not be without its good uses now, 
HELP FOR KANSAS. but that it shall enable us to make the 
The appeal we publish this week from | best and most of the money sent us for 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the | campaign purposes. Let us hear from 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, for | those who want the amendment to carry 
=. poor oy pels aye Aine a = |in Kansas. Prove your good wishes by 
heeded by all friends of equal rights. | doing something to help, 
Kansas is one of the most progressive | ‘This struggle is not ours alone. It 
States in the Union. Municipal woman | must so strongly affect the movement 
suffrage has already prevailed there for | everywhere that the suffragists of every 
some years, and has worked well. Now | 4+ in the Union should feel it their own 
the opportunity has come to secure 
another full suffrage State, and to place a | COPCern, and ought promptly to act as 
second star on the flag, side by side with | they should when their own interests are 
at stake. Defeat in Kansas would set back 
the cause in every other State, and success 


the star of Wyoming. 
would stimulate the movement from ocean 


Kansas women are earnest and active, 
and will work hard, but money will be 

to ocean. Let every suffragist take this 
fact into consideration, and come to the 


needed for the campaign, and suffragists 
all over the country ought to help. The 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 
general rescue in coming to ours. 
LauRA M., JOHNS, 
President Kansas Equal Suffrage Association. 
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3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yy! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 
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1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


give a hundred dollars. We hope every 
one will contribute. L. 8. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


The executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
held its last meeting for the season on 
June 2, in the Suffrage Parlors at 3 Park 
Street. A committee was appointed to 
arrange for a series of conventions in the 
western part of the State, next autumn. 
Reports were given of the efforts now 
making to secure the presentation of 
woman suffrage before summer assemblies 
and County Fairs. The New England 
Agricultural Fair to be held in Worcester 
has given Sépt. 5 as ‘*Woman’s Day.”’ The 
success of the suffrage day last year was 
such that Col. Needham, the president of 
approving glance at Mr. Unwin,—‘‘I think | the N. E. Agricultural Society, said that 
I admire her taste, too!’ Mrs. Ormiston | hereafter forever, as long as the society 
Chant was present during a part of the | existed, there should always be a Woman’s 
afternoon. Mrs. Therese Garrison pre- | Day. Miss Sarah Henshaw is codperating 
sided over the lemonade, and as the after- with Mr. Herrick in arranging an attrac- 
noon was hot, it was very acceptable. All | tive programme for this occasion. More 
the daily papers gave pleasantreports. It | and more the farmers see the need of 
is hoped that Mrs. Unwin will make Amer- | woman suffrage. There is a prospect of 
ica another visit. She will have a warm | the presentation of the question before 
welcome. several other assemblies. Incidental men- 
tion was made of the gratifying fact that 
| the annual meeting and May Festival of 
SALINA, KAN., MAy 25, 1893. | the sarap fo yo —— 4 Asso- 

1 uae ciation had cleared expenses and some- 

SEO SHARE SE Ge CHCHMAS O08 GueTS | thing over, this year as well as last. Mrs. 
that a constitutional amendment to en-| piown conveyed an invitation from the 
franchise women will be voted upon in | Waltham Suffrage Club to the State Asso- 
Kansas in November, 1894. The campaign | ciation and its auxiliary Leagues to hold 
work must begin soon, and must be car- a basket picnic with them some time in 


: : nm | July. The invitation was accepted, with 
stad Serweed with viger, The peeparatery | ‘ame, As the Waltham Club takes all 


work is begun; we are keenly alive to the | the labor of making the arrangements, it 
necessity of activity on our own part. | wij) set the day. 

Though the conditions are so peculiarly | adende 
favorable, and foes concede and friends | MRS. EDDY’S BEQUEST. 
ee he Rey py Oe oe | The most considerable legacy ever left 
amendment will be adopted, there is noth- | to woman suffrage was bequeathed to it 
ing to indicate that success will be ours | by the generosity of the late Mrs. Eliza F. 
without effort. A strong campaign must | Eddy, daughter of Francis Jackson, Half 
be inaugurated, but we cannot carry it on 

without help from outside the State, and 


of this bequest was left to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, to be used according to her judg- 
I write now to urge the aid of suffragists 
everywhere. We have no money. A 


ment, for the promotion of the movement. 
Inquiries are occasionally made by some 
friend in regard to the expenditure of this 

heavy expense must be met. This work 

must be done ; all earnest suffragists must 

recognize this fact. We hope they will be 


money. 
moved by the necessities and the impor- 


In considering how it could be made to 

go the farthest, and to result in the largest 
tance of this work, and by the fact that 
Kansas is a pivotal State, and that to 


possible number of converts, Mrs. Stone 
reflected that the greatest educator of the 

suffer defeat in Kansas would hurt the 

cause more than defeat elsewhere could. 


American public is the press. In no way 
We are busy with preparatory work 


can we reach so many people at so small 
expense as through the newspapers. If 
now. Our organization is good, but must 
be made better. We have not the money to 


we hold a convention and get a thousand 
do the printing for this preliminary work, 


people to attend, we think we have done 
a fine thing, and we have; but when we 
and we entreat the friends of this move- 
ment to help us now. Send us your mite 


get an article into one of the great city 
now, that we may put our workers into 


dailies, we reach an audience a hundred 

times as large. Moreover, it is only peo- 

ple already somewhat interested who will 

come to suffrage meetings. To get the 

subject before the general public, the 

great mass of indifferent men and women, 

the field to organize for the campaign. it must be brought before them in their 

We plan to open the campaign formally | daily and weekly papers. It was thought 

in September next, in a great mass | that this field was on the whole the most 
meeting in Kansas City, this to be fol- 
lowed by similar meetings in several 

principal cities, and then continue the north of Mason and Dixon's line, asking 

work of education and agitation up to | jim whether he would publish a column 

April, 1894. During the following hot | of news items and articles relating to the 

months not much can be done except to | woman question, with a strong sprinkling 


RECEPTION TO MRS. UNWIN. 


A reception was given by the)Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association on 
June 5,at the Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park St., 
Boston, to Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin, of 
England. It was a delightful occasion. 
Many well known people were present, 
and everybody fell in love with Mrs. 
Unwin, not only for her beauty, but for 
the simplicity and sweetness of her man- 
ners. Mr. Fisher Unwin also honored 
the reception by his presence, and looked 
on gravely and benevolently. Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz expressed the general opinion,though 
she never expected to see her words in 
print, when she whispered to 4 friend: “I 
admire Mr. Unwin’s taste; and”—after an 
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AN APPEAL FOR KANSAS. 
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important. 
Accordingly, in January, 1887, a circu- 
lar letter was sent to almost every editor 








of suffrage, provided he were supplied | on ** Protestant Deaconesses,” recommend- 
with such matter regularly, without trou- | ing that whenever there may be more 
ble or expense to himself. About a thou- | pastors than one for a church, the second 
sand editors accepted the invitation, agree- | pastor be a woman, chiefly because there 
ing to use the matter furnished, and to | are in every congregation more women 
send their papers to our office in ex- | and children than men, and to this major- 
change. From that time to the present, a | ity of people a woman can minister as no 
weekly bulletin of news items and articles | man can. The need of women as deacon- 
has thus been sent out broadcast over | esses is increasing, and the committee 
the country. asked favorable action. The report was 

About one-third of the editors who had | accepted. 
promised to use the matter thus furnished Mrs. Claggett, of Kentucky, is not the 
never did so, and were dropped from the | onjy woman who has been elected an 
list. On the other hand, many new pa-| elder. For four years past, Miss Carrie 
pers have been started during the past six | [ee Carter, of Dexter, Mo., has been an 
years, and a growing proportion of these | ejder in the Cumberland Presbyterian | 
are liberal on the woman question, and | Church. Miss Ellen D. Morris, of Kansas | 
welcome suffrage items. Some of the edi- City, writes: ‘Miss Dexter is State Su- 
tors who at first refused have died off or perintendent of Young Women’s Work in 
been replaced by more progressive men, | the W. C. T. U., and is one of the bright- 
who are now glad to make use of our mat- | est women in the State.” Miss Carter is 
ter. It is supplied, free of charge, t0 | an elder in ability, but not in years, being | 
every editor who expresses a willingness | .¢i}) q young woman. 
to publish it either regularly or occasion- There are ten women studying in the | 
; theological department of Hillsdale Col- 

The project was started before the large lege, the Free Baptist institution at Hills- 
awakening of interest in this question at Gate, Bilt, Moe. Mack Atweed. of Yao 
the South, which has taken place within ‘ t . t an of " ight 
the last few years. At that time it was ee Se ee oe ee ee 

- ately gave $100 to found a scholarship 
thought so few papers in the Southern for women at this college - oo 
States would be willing to publish a ’ a 
woman suffrage column that it was hardly Sor 2 raiemares 
worth while to ask them. Since then, a AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
large number of Southern editors have 
been added to the list. 

In editing this weekly bulletin, while 
argumentative articles and miscellaneous 
matter are mixed in, the primary object 
has always been to supply the news—the 
news not only of the suffrage movement, 
but of the progress of women in the 
church, the professions, the colleges, and 
in all other lines. 

At first, the bulletin was issued in the 
form of a broadside, printed on one side 
and blank on the other, with the heading, 
“The Woman’s Column.” Sending it out 
in this shape necessitated putting a one- 
cent stamp on every copy, which was a 
heavy expense. It was therefore decided 
to change its form to a small newspaper, 
so as to send it through the mail at news- 
paper rates. Thus the Woman’s Column 
was born. It was still issued primarily 
for editors; but it was sent to subscribers 
as well. The subscription list grew so 
fast that it was soon evident the Column 
could be made very useful as a newspaper, 
also. It seemed to meet a “long-felt 
want” for a suffrage paper so cheap as to 
be within everybody’s reach. Its useful- 
ness in both fields is increasing steadily. 

Although it is edited without salary, 
and conducted as economically as possi- 
ble, so large and frequent an issue in- 
volves a great and growing expense. 
Every year it uses up the whole of the 
interest of the Eddy bequest, and a part 
of the principal; and the legacy is thus 
being gradually consumed. Small por- 
tions of it have been used for suffrage 
work in other lines, but this is the princi- 
pal thing that has been done with it. In 
this way the Eddy bequest preaches the 
gospel directly to about thirty thousand 
persons every week (counting two read- 
ers to each copy of the paper, which is 
probably an underestimate); and _ indi- 
rectly, through the editors who make use 
of the material furnished, it brings the 
question before many hundreds of thou- 
sands. I do not think there is any other 
way in which the bequest could have 
been made to go further or do more good. 
Any one would be convinced of this who 
could see how widely the equal rights 
matter thus supplied is published by a 
multitude of newspapers, from Maine to 
California, and from Canada to the Gulf. 

A. S. B. 





There is much pith in a jocose para- 
graph now going the rounds of the news- 
papers. It is in substance as follows: 

Jones to Smith—Well, old fellow, have 
you finished writing your littie pamphlet, 
**How to Se3 the World’s Fair in Six 
Days”? Smith (mopping his brow)—Oh, 
I have thrown that aside. I am now at 
work on a large volume, ‘‘How to Begin 
to See the World’s Fair in Six Months.” 

No one need be deterred from going to 
see the Fair because some parts of it are 
still unfinished. There is more already 
completed than the most active visitor 
could see thoroughly in a fortnight. It is 
“immense,” both in the literal and in the 
slang sense of the word; and the things 
still unfinished are marching rapidly to 
completion. One day I passed a horse in 
process of construction. They were build- 
ing him out of the white stucco, the ma- 
terial used for most of the ornamentation, 
as well as for the outside of the buildings. 
He had no tail, and a yawning hole in his 
body gave one a view into the hollowness 
of his interior. Some hours later I passed 
again. The hole had vanished, the tail 
had been added, and the great white horse 
stood complete. A colossal figure of 
Columbus was also in construction. They 
were building the legs; and doubtless 
long before this the whole has been fin- 
ished. 

The most striking thing to me was the 
outside view of the buildings, the ‘* White 
City” itself. Ona sunny day, especially, 
it is dazzling in the beauty of its general 
effect, with its multitude of domes, spires 
and pinnacles rising into the clear air, the | 
flags of all nations floating from their | 
tops; the lagoon, with its swiftly-gliding 
gondolas, decorated with bright stream- 
ers; the large island, with its willows 
and alders in a silver-green mist of fresh 
young foliage, and the happy ducks en- 
joying themselves along the edges. 

A strange effect on the imagination is 
produced by the host of statues that 
adorn the walls and roofs—statues most 
of them placed at such an altitude that 
any faults of contour are lost, and only 
the general picturesqueness of effect re- 
mains. It suggests the ‘‘great army of 
witnesses,” white-winged beings watch- 
ing silently from a distance on every side. 
Forests of statues—allegoricul groups and 
single figures, men, women and children, 
birds, beasts and fabulous creatures; but 
women especially; women with spindles, 
with spears, with shields, with laurel 
wreathes, with sheaves of grain, with 
every kind ot emblematical accessory. 
Such an assemblage of sculptures in the 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, wife of the 
Methodist Episcopal presiding elder of 
Montpelier District, occupied the pulpit 
at Windsor, Vt., on a recent Sunday, | open air I never saw. The nearest 
speaking on ‘‘Missions.”” A collection of | approach to it was the roof of an old 
$55 was taken up—-the largest in the | cathedral in France, which was a perfect 
history of the church. | grove of statues, every peak and pinnacle, 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, for many years one | large or small, being the figure of a saint, 
of the best known women ministers of | and quaint gargoyles stretching out fan- 
Massachusetts, has just accepted a call | tastic heads on all sides. But the Expo- 
to the pastorate of the Universalist | sition, of course, is upon a far vaster 
Church in Pomona, Los Angeles County, | scale. Colossal white elk, with branching 
California. Mrs. Bowles passed the win- | horns, bears and buffaloes and other huge 
ter at Alameda, Cal., as the guest of her | quadrupeds guard the wide flights of steps 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. | leading down to the water; and on the 
W.O. Henn, and has been active in church, | roofs great eagles, with spreading wings, 
suffrage and temperance work. 








| look down upon the flowing crowds. It 

Rey. Mrs. Hinkley, of Riceville, Lowa, | gave one the feeling of being in the midst 
filled the pulpit of the Des Moines North | of a multitude of beings like and yet 
Park Congregational Church on two! unlike one’s self, and recalled all the 
Sundays last month. Mrs. Hinkley is a | U2C¢anny Arabian Nights tales of cities 
regularly ordained minister of that denom- | With their inhabitants changed to marble 
ination, having begun her ministry about | DY enchantment; the palace in George 
one year ago. | Macdonald’s ‘*Phantastes,” where every 


cag ; | hall is full of statues that always seem to 
The Congregational Church is moving | pave just stopped dancing at the moment 
on in the East as well as in the West. | 


. : | the spectator enters; the country, in a 
During the closing sessions of the Massa- | weirg story of Jean Ingelow’s, where all 
chusetts General Association of Churches, 


| the people and animals are stones by day, 
held not long ago, a report was received | and alive after sunset, etc., etc. 
from Rev. C. H. Hamlin, of Easthampton, | 


The 
| Exposition grounds would be an eerie 





place on a moonlight night when they are 
deserted. Suppose all those statues came 
down and walked! 

The beautiful buildings alone are worth 
making the journey to see. Perhaps the 
finest of all is the quadrangular space 
bounded by the Administration Building 
and those devoted to Electricity, Manu- 
factures and Arts, Music and Agriculture. 
A large basin of water occupies the centre, 
with broad flights of steps and grassy 
terraces between it and the stately white 
buildings above. At the end of the court, 
along the shore of Lake Michigan, ex- 
tends a noble colonnade, with a great 
arch in the middle, through which are 
seen the waters of the lake, stretching as 
far as the eye can reach. Over the arch 
is written: 

TO THE PIONEERS OF CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


But bolder they who first off-cast 

Their moorings from the habitable past, 
And ventured chartless on the sea 

Of storm-engendering liberty. 

Below are the names of Champlain, 
La Salle, Ponce de Leon, Cortez, and 
De Soto. 

On either side of the gateway is a 
spirited figure of a woman, holding an oar 
in one hand, and reaching forward with 
the other, as if pressing onward eagerly 
toward unknown seas. I do not know 
what these figures are meant to repre- 
sent; but they might stand for the spirits 
of adventure and discovery. 

On the left side of the arch is inscribed : 

I, Freedom, dwell with knowledge; I abide 

With men by culture trained and fortified. 

Conscience my sceptre is, and law my throne. 

On the right is written: ‘‘We here 
highly resolve that a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” Doubt- 
less a high resolve to that effect has been 
made by many a visitor, standing before 
that fine arch and shoreless expanse of 
water ; and some at least remembered that 
a genuine government of the people does 
not yet exist, except in Wyoming; and 
determined to work with fresh vigor for 
the establishment of such a government 
everywhere. 

The magnificent buildings, the glitter 
of the white walls in the sunlight, the 
crowds of cheerful people, the inspiring 
music of the band, and the glimpses of 
innumerable rich exhibits, all have an 
exhilarating effect, and if one has any 
patriotism in one, it is apt to go to one’s 
head a little during a visit to the World’s 
Fair. 

It would require a month to see the 
Fair properly. I was only able to devote 
two days to it; hence I cannot attempt a 
detailed description of the Fair, or even 
an enumeration of the most notable ex- 
hibits. This is merely a desultory sketch 
of a few of the things that happened to 
strike my attention. 

Of course I visited the Woman’s Build- 
ing, white and beautiful, and the earliest 
of all to be completed. The walls of the 
large hall are frescoed with graceful 
groups of women engaged in different 
occupations, from gathering fruit to 
receiving college diplomas. Here is also 
a large collection of pictures by women, 
some of them very fine. One of the most 
striking is a picture of two little street 
Arabs, by that eccentric and unhappy 
young genius, Marie Bashkirtseft. In the 
Assembly Room on the second floor, a 
lecture or informal talk is given every 
day by some woman to an interested audi- 
ence. The series is arranged by Mrs. 
Gov. Eagle, of Arkansas. The ladies of 
Galveston, Tex., keep the Woman’s Build- 
ing supplied with an ocean of fragrant, 
creamy-white jasmine blossoms, so that 
there is always a bouquet for the speaker ; 
and at the reception given by the Board 
of Lady Managers to the Woman’s Con- 
gress, there was a bunch for each of the 
hundreds of guests. 

In the middle of the hall is Miss Anne 
Whitney’s fountain, and the familiar fig- 
ure of Leif Ericsson looks on from one 
side. 

On the walls of the Assembly Room 
are groups of photographs of the distin- 
guished women of foreign countries. The 
English group was especially interesting. 
As I stood looking at it, an elderly man 
and woman, evidently husband and wife, 
stopped before it also. They seemed 
struck by the portrait of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. ‘‘That is a noble face,” said the 
man. They looked a little longer, in 
silence, and passed on. 

In the Cincinnati room is exquisite pot- 
tery. In the Kentucky room, dark his- 
toric portraits of Kentucky heroines look 
down upon you. The California room has 
panels of polished wood, a screen adorned 
with brilliant cactus blossoms, and some 
pictures of solemn lakes and mountains, 
glimpses of California’s grand scenery. 
The Connecticut room had been charm- 
ingly decorated in light tints by Miss 
Elizabeth Sheldon. The other State rooms 
I did not see. 

The nursing exhibit of the Royal British 
Commission showed all sorts of surgical 
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dressings, dietary appliances, etc.; an 
array of dolls, dressed in the uniforms 
worn by the nurses and sisters at differ- 
ent hospitals; and photographs of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Agnes 
Jones, Dr. Edith Pechey Phipson, and 
other celebrated nurses and doctors. 

The Organization Room bade fair to be 
one of the most interesting in the Wo- 
man’s Building, when complete. When I 
saw it, not half the exhibits representing 
the different organizations of women had 
arrived. The floor was all fenced off by 
brass railings and pale green curtains 
into queer-shaped little pens, each dedi- 
cated to some society. Many of the pens 
were empty. In one, the banner of a 
certain religious organization hung all 
alone, with no exhibit to wave over and no 
one to guard it. Its melancholy air sug- 
gested the pennon of Sir Kenneth of Scot- 
land, in ‘“*The Talisman,’”’ when he had 
demanded a space in the crusaders’ camp 
equal to the size of his original retinue, 
although they were all dead er scattered ; 
and his banner hung drooping, alone in 
the empty enclosure. The space devoted 
to the Woman’s National Council was 
vacant. At that time the National-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association had not 
been able to obtain space, but quarters 
have since been assigned it, next the Coun- 
cil; and Miss Lucy E. Anthony and Mrs. 
Sarah Burger Stearns have constituted 
themselves a committee to see it prettily 
furnished. All suffragists who go to Chi- 
cago should visit it. It must be remem- 
bered that this was a fortnight ago, and 
everything was advancing so rapidly that 
the Organization Room probably presents 
a very different appearance to-day. 

At the top of the Woman’s Building is 
a pleasant ‘‘Garden Café.” At one side, 
on the second floor, is a broad external 
gallery, its balustrade set with large 
vases of pansies, a place from which there 
is a fine view of the grounds. 

The State buildings are varied, and some 
of them extremely interesting. In the 
interior decorations of the Kansas build- 
ing, sunflowers fairly run riot, especially 
upstairs. I roamed all through the part 
of the grounds devoted to State buildings, 
hunting for the Wyoming building. 
Every guide told me it was in a different 
place. It seemed a veritable ‘‘Will o’ the 
Wisp.” Finally one tall man in uniform, 
who appeared to be better informed than 
the rest, assured me there was no Wyo- 
ming building. The Massachusetts build- 
ing is full of objects of historic interest. 

No one should fail to see the pictures in 
the Fine Arts building, the aquariums in 
the Fisheries building, or the plants and 
flowers in the Horticultural building. 
The huge fruits and monster vegetables in 
the California and Washington State 
buildings were astonishing. 

In the evenings, when the buildings are 
illuminated by electricity, and colored 
lights are turned on while the fountains 
play, the effect is said to be magical. Un- 
fortunately, just as the electric lights 
began to gleam out around the biggest 
dome, I had to tear myself away, like 
Tom Moore’s Epicurean from before the 
brightening veil of Isis. 

The cost of board in Chicago has been 
greatly exaggerated. While at the Fair, 
one can live expensively or cheaply, 
according to one’s means. The Woman’s 
Dormitory, at the corner of 52d Street 
and Ellis Avenue, furnishes lodging at 40 
cents a day to share-holders, and at 75 
cents a day to others. It is a monument 
to the inventiveness and business ability 
of Mrs. Carse, Mrs. Henrotin and other 
Chicago women. It is a long, two-story 
wooden barracks, capable of lodging a 
thousand women in little wooden cells, 
not luxurious, of course, but clean and 
adequate. About 700 women were living 
there, two weeks ago, and the place evi- 
dently meets a want. 

To everybody who can visit the World’s 
Fair, we say, Go; and go now, before it 
gets any hotter. Go, and when you get 
there you will want to stay as long as you 
can, A. S. B. 


FREEDOM’S NEW CONQUEST. 


New YorK City, JUNE 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The splendid triumph in Michigan, 
whereby the women of that great State 
are enabled to vote in township, city and 
Village elections, is far greater than many 
suspect. This noble law spreads the area 
of woman’s municipal freedom over fifty- 
nine thousand square miles. The region 
where woman’s right to local liberty and 
self-rule is thus emphatically guaranteed 





a 
| either Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Ili- 


| nois, Iowa, North Carolina, or Wisconsin. 


It is larger than New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward's Island to- 
gether. 

This great State is equal in area to 
England and Wales united; nearly equal 
to Ireland and Scotland combined; greater 
than Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland together; more than double 
the size of Greece, and almost equal to 
Greece and Portugal together. 

The population which gives this proof 
of wisdom and fairness is over two mil- 
lions, much larger than that of all the 
Pacific Coast States together; greater 
than the combined people of Delaware, 
Florida, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and South Dakota; 
more than the conjoined numbers of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Connecticut; more than those of Mary- 
land and West Virginia together; nearly 
equal to those of the whole vast State of 
Texas, to those of Massachusetts or Indi- 
ana; almost double those of South Caro- 
lina, Nebraska or Arkansas ; much greater 
than the population of either Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia or -Wiscon- 
sin. It equals the population of Ontario, 
and greatly exceeds that of any other 
British colony. It largely exceeds the 
population of Wales, and about equals 
that of Greece. 

“Three cheers for Michigan!” Aye; 
three hundred times three! ‘Behold the 
day dawneth!” HAMILTON WILLCOXx. 


— 
or 





CURRENT OPINION. 


Michigan has established municipal 
woman suffrage. It secures to all women 
citizens, otherwise qualified, the right to 
vote in school, village and city elections. 
Before any woman can be registered as a 
voter the Board of Registration must 
require her to ‘tread, in the presence of 
said board, at least one section of the Con- 
stitution of the State in the English lan- 
guage.” ‘This enactment will take away 
the breath of some of our New England 
conservatives. It is justly regarded by 
the advocates of women’s enfranchise- 
ment as the most important victory 
attained since the admission of Wyoming 
as a woman suffrage State.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 

The advocates of woman suffrage are 
jubilant over the establishment of full 
municipal suffrage for women in the 
highly enlightened State of Michigan. 
They justly regard it as the greatest suc- 
cess which the cause has achieved. It is 
significant of the quiet, but apparently 
irresistible, movement of public opinion 
towards the enfranchisement of women, 





that a school suffrage bill this year passed 
both Houses in California and failed only 
by technical objections on the part of the 
Governor; that a township suftrage bill 
has passed one House in Illinois and is 
now pending in the other; that woman 
suffrage has narrowly escaped adoption 
in Arkansas and Minnesota, and passed 
the Vermont House of Representatives by 
a very large majority. In our own House 
of Representatives, the ‘‘annual defeat” 
was accomplished with only nine votes to 
spare this year, receiving the support of 
more than two-thirds of the Republicans. 
In national politics the principle was last 
month recommended for adoption as part 
of the national Republican platform by 
more than two-thirds of the delegates of 
the Republican Leagues of the United 
States in convention assembled.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Women are hereafter to be allowed to 
vote in Michigan in municipal elections, by 
the votes of Republicans in the Legisla- 
ture. Now that it is adopted, every one is 
pleased, and the papers have none of the 
forebodings as to the result which filled 
their direful columns while the matter 
was under consideration. Our own State, 
fierce to do more than even justice to the 
Indian, the Negro, the Chinese, will one 
day do a simple act of justice to that other 
class of intelligent taxpayers and citizens, 
the women.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many Republicans desire to put a wom- 
an’s suffrage plank in their next national 
platform. They think the majority of 
women will vote the Republican ticket. 
We believe in woman suffrage, but think 
women are fully as intelligent as men. 
Consequently we conclude the majority of 
them will vote the Democratic ticket.— 
Boston Daily Globe. 





is equal to New York, New Jersev and 

Delaware combined; larger than Massa- 

chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Con- | 
necticut, Rhode Island and West Virginia | 
together; equal to the whole of Georgia, 
“the Empire State of the South’’; nearly 
double South Carolina; greater than | 
Pennsylvania and Maryland conjoined; 
Much larger than either Ohio, Indiana, | 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana | 
or Mississippi; and more extensive than | 








Woman’s rights agitation is looking up. 
What it chiefly needs now is to be re- 
moved from the sphere of cheap politics. 
—Boston Herald. 

Michigan has granted woman suffrage. 
Massachusetts should blush to see such 
States as Michigan, Kansas and Wyoming 
leading the procession of progress, while 
she lags behind in the rear. It is Massa- 
chusetts’ place to lead.— Boston Globe. 


—the Legislature having brought her into 
line with one or two other progressive 
Western States by giving women the right 
to vote in municipal and school elections. 
Full suffrage for women is thus not far 
away in that State.—Springjield Republi- 
can. 

The new municipal suffrage law permits 
all women, who are twenty-one years of 
age and can read, to vote at all village, 
city and town elections. They stand 
upon the same plane as do the men, ex- 
cept they must know more, and are eligi- 
ble to any oftice. This is said to be the 


to grant. The balance must come, as it 
will surely come, through a constitutional 
amendment. The women can well afford 
to have the discrimination of education 
made against them in these days when 
the schools and colleges of the country 
are graduating more women than men; 
but it would be only just to make an edu- 
cational qualification for all, irrespective 
of sex. This is but the crowding of the 
camel’s nose a little further into the tent, 
and in less than a decade women will also 
vote at township, county, State and na- 
tional elections. It must be so, for the 
world moves.— Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune. 





ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


During the month ending May 15, Mrs. 
Rachel L. Child, of Dunlap, organizer for 
the Iowa State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, gave twenty lectures, organized 
eleven auxiliary societies, and began the 
enrolment in eighteen places. This is a 
good record for a month of “extremely 
bad weather,” with frequent severe 
storm. Mrs. Child writes to the Woman’s 
Standard : 

The enrolment plan meets with uni- 
versal favor wherever [ have had an 
opportunity of presenting and explaining 
it, and there seems to be little doubt that 
if the enrolment could be perfected in 
every county as planned, the next Legis- 
lature would grant us some form of 
suffrage. 

The school suffrage bill was supported 
in the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Ratcliffe Hicks, whose 
earnest and admirable speech was pub- 
lished in full in the Hartford Times. A 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Hicks by 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club. 


The bill in the Ontario Legislature to 
extend the voting power tc women in the 
election of members of that body was 
ably supported by Mr. Waters, who in- 
troduced it, but it was defeated by a vote 
of 57 to 16. The London (Can.) Daily 
Advertiser made this action the subject of 
an editorial leader, in which it said: 

Mr. Waters has no reason to be discour- 
agei. The principle for which he con- 
ends is beyond question a correct one, 
and the time is not far distant when he 
will see it ernbodied in the statutes of this 
Province. The entering wedge was the 
granting of womanhood suffrage for 
municipal elections. The reform cannot 
end there. 

At the recent school elections in Color- 
ado, more women voted and were candi- 
dates than ever before. Mrs. Geo. R. A. 
Cameron was elected president of the 
Board of Education in Canon City. Mrs. 
Ione Hanva, who represents the kinder- 
garten movement, was elected director in 
the East Denver district. 


+e 
OUR NEW YORK LEITER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 

Last week, on Wednesday evening, May 
31, the commencement exercises of the 
law school of the New York University 
took place at Carnegie Hall. Eighty men 
and three women received their diplomas 
as Bachelors of Law. These three women 
students are the first who have taken the 
complete course of instruction and gradu- 
ated at the law school. Many others have 
attended the lectures and received certifi- 
cates, but those are the first who have 
completed the regular three-year course. 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, of Brooklyn, who 
is president of the Kings County Woman 
Suffrage Association, was one of the three 
students, having won for herself an 
honorable place in the class since she 
entered in the junior year in 1891. She 
was elected class secretary, and held the 
office during the entire term. 

Miss Stanley Etta Titus, who also took 
her degree, had a very creditable record. 
In the competition for the leading scholar- 
ship of the junior class last year, Miss 
Titus wrote the thesis which won the 
prize. 

Miss Katherine Hogan graduated from 
an elective course at Columbia College, in 
1888. A text-book on Geology, which she 
prepared, has been extensively used in the 
public schools. Miss Hogan expects to 
be admitted to the bar early this month. 
Friday last, June 2, was class day at 
Barnard College. The rooms were dressed 
with flowers and crowded with the 
friends of the students. This was the 





Michigan has taken a long step forward 
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! 
course, and consisted of eight students. 
Miss Jessie Boyne Garretson, the class 
president, made an address of welcome. 
Miss Alice Mapelsden Keys gave the class 
history, and Miss Mary Stuart Pullman 
the class prophecy. Miss Laura Grace 
| Levy recited an original poem, and the 
presentation was made by Alice Kohn. 
| The degrees will be conferred on June 14, 
| at the regular commencement of Columbia 
| College. 
The annual meeting of our City League 
| was held on Thursday evening, June 1, 
|at the hall 125 East 23d Street. ‘The 


and the annual election of officers took 
place. The list of names of those elected 
will appear elsewhere. 
described the Congress of Women in Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Clara Neymann read a thought- 
ful paper, and the old and faithful friend 
of our cause, Mr. Bronson Murray, made 
some remarks. 
The last meeting of Sorosis for this 
season took place at Sherry’s on Monday. 
The exercises were in charge of the Com- 
mittee on the Drama. Mrs. E. E. Kiddle, 
the chairman, stated the question for 
debate, ‘“‘ Are managers, play-wrights, 
players or play-goers responsible for the 
drama’s lapses:from the rules of art?” 
Mrs. Sarah L. Roy, Dr. Mary Bond, Mrs. 
Margaret Merrill, Miss Sydney Rosen- 
feld and the President, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Lozier, were the regular speakers. Miss 
Marguerite Merrington, the author of 
‘Capt. Lettarblaire,” and Mrs. J. C. Croly 
also spoke. The programme included a 
song by Mrs. Douglas, recitations by Mrs. 
Merrill, Mrs. Goldziener and Miss Kidder, 
and an original poem by Mrs. Bell. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WoMAN'S JOURNAL is sent one 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

Next week’s WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 
contain a portrait and sketch of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

Col. T. W. Higginson will go soon to 
his summer home at Dublin, N. H. In 
September he is to speak in the ‘*Parlia- 
ment of Religions” at Chicago. 

The Aiken (S. C.) Times lately con- 
tained an excellent editorial on ‘Fair 
Play for Women.” The Times is the 
organ of the Aiken County Alliance, and 
is a good local paper. Weare glad it is on 
the right side of the ‘‘woman question.”’ 


An interesting historical sketch of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union appears in the pamphlet con- 
taining the annual report of that excellent 
organization. It was written by the 
secretary, Mrs. Melissa Chamberlain, and 
is an admirable review of sixteen years of 
good work for women. 

The pen with which Governor Rich, of 
Michigan, signed the municipal woman 
suffrage bill was bought by Senator Hop- 
kins and presented by him to the Michi- 
gan Equal Suffrage Association. Repre- 
sentative Newkirk and Senator Hopkins 
were the leaders in their respective houses 
in supporting the bill. 

The Boston University Commencement 
took place last Wednesday. The aggre- 
gate number of students to graduate from 
all the departmennts was the same this 
year as last—199. Two young women 
were among the commencement speakers. 
Miss Annie I. Hersey of the College of 
Liberal Arts spoke on ‘‘Beethoven,” and 
Miss Annie L. Farrington of the medical 
department on ‘*‘Women as Physicians.” 


The New York City Woman Suffrage 
League, at its recent annual meeting, 
elected officers as follows: President, 
Lillie Devereux Blake; Vice-Presidents, 
Docie C. Goss, Esther Herman, Hannah 
Allen, Emily L. Wakeman; Recording 
Secretary, Winnifred E. Judge; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Carrie F. Lovell; 
Treasurer, Emily 8. Van Beil; Chairman 
Executive Committee, Theresa Barcalow. 





The marriage of Dr. Sarah Russell May, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. G. 
May, of Dorchcster, Mass., to Dr. Ed- 
mund Channing Stowell, took place last 
week, Thursday, at the residence of the 
bride’s father. It was followed by a 
reception. Dr. Stowell and his bride have 
sailed for Europe to spend a year in pro- 
fessional study. This young couple are 
good suffragists. All good wishes attend 
them. 


Miss Emily G. Wetherbee gave the 
memorial address in the city hall at Law- 
rence, Mass., on May 30, in the presence 
of the Mayor, the Needham Post of the 
G. A. R., adelegation from the W. R. C., 
a number of prominent citizens, and a 
great throng of people. The Lawrence 
Daily Eagle says: “She was frequently 
interrupted by applause, and at the con- 
clusion of her oration there was a great 
outburst of hand-clapping which did not 
cease until the lady had come forward 


The President | 
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The Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Asso- 
| clation, at its last meeting, voted to con- 
| tribute twenty-five dollars to Kansas for 
| the amendment campaign, and subscribed 

for fifty copies of the Woman’s Column 
| to be sent to persons whom it is desired 
| to convert. Addresses were made by 
| Judge Ashman and Mrs. Mary A. Byers. 
| Miss Annie Heacock presented an inter- 
| esting paper on ‘*Municipal Housekeep- 
ing,” and the president read a report of 
| the history and condition of woman suf- 
frage in Kansas, from Woman’s Progress. 
The Philadelphia W. S. A. is six months 


highest right possible for the Legislature | #¥0ual reports of the officers were made, | old, and has already 383 members. Miss 


| Mary Grew is Honorary President, Miss 
| Jane Campbell President. 


The class in civics of the Cantabrigia 


| Club at Cambridge, Mass., has been so 


much interested in the subject the past 
winter that when Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 
who led the class, told them she should be 
obliged to give up her position, as she 
must devote herself to the suffrage work, 
the ladies of the class promptly informed 
Mrs. Billings that if she would continue 
to lead the class, they would aid her in her 
suffrage work. This is creditable to the 
club, which has had no special interest in 
suffrage, and very complimentary to Mrs. 

Billings. 

At the graduating exercises of the 
Brooklyn Training School for Nurses, Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends gave an address, in 
which he said: ‘A great deal has been 
said, and it has not been always wisely 
said, about woman’s sphere. Now there is 
no person who can find out what woman’s 
sphere really is except the women them- 
selves. And they cannot find out except 
by trying what they think they would 
like to do. There is no need of losing 
your sleep, night after night, because you 
are afraid the roses in your garden will 
become thorn-bushes. You need not be 
afraid. The rose is a rose because it has to 
be.” 








Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation by re- 
storing the peristaltic action of the ali- 
mentary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 





Now your blood should be purified. 
Take Hood’s pre pater the best spring 
medicine and blood purifier. 
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THIRD WEEK COMMENCING JUNE 12. 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 


Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON 





+++eree Manager 


Week Commencing June 12. 


GEORGE A. BAKER’S 


Comic Opera Company. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MODERN FABLE. 


BY M. C. PENNOCK. 








One sultry day, two scissor-blades, ‘tis said, 
Joined by a screw, as scissor-blades are wed, 
Talked of their state, and laid for life a plan 
Framed mainly by the blade we call the man. 
Said he, ‘‘You cannot fail to see, my dear, 
That, to work well and be a perfect shear, 

I must be first and foremost in all things; 

Must lay the ropes and hold the leading strings; 
First to command all things you should obey, 
And deal out all your wisdom day by day. 

For man came first, the Bible makes it pat, 
And so should rule, we have St. Paul for that. 
Then, I am thick and broad, while you are thin— 
Dwarfed, it is plain, by your fore-mother's sin.” 


“Peace !’’ cried his mate. ‘I’m larger round the 
joint, 

As large as you, and have a sharper point, 

Which gives me strength and quickness to per- 
form 

My share of duties without noise or storm, 

In patient mood, though equal rights denied, 

To do my part and wait the turning tide; 

To strike the finer chords of human life’’— 


‘‘Hold,”’ roared the master, ‘Perish such a wife, 

That dares to fly in face of law and creed, 

The blasting cause of woman's rights to plead! 

Down with the crowd of idle, gadding fools 

That teach a course defying church and schools; 

That threaten now to run through field and 
town, 

And turn this world of order upside down! 

Aha, so you have sipped the poison too, 

And you must rant as other ranters do! 

I’ll see to that! You boast your better way, 

But this remember, men still hold the sway. 

You laud your point, and form, with seeming 
pride, 

But they just fit you for the under side,— 

To run along beneath domestic cares, 

And leave to me the outer world’s affairs. 

Man is the oak, and woman but a vine ;— 

To rise, you still must put your hand in mine.” 


Here, all at once, this storm came to a close, 

As such storms will at times, with all their woes ; 

For, moved by heat, which even shears can 
swell, 

They slipped their shelf, and to the carpet fell, 

With click and clang that made their owner 
wonder, 

Who found them lying with the large blade 
under; 

While from the other came a tiny ring 

That to his fancy lightly seemed to sing: 

‘‘Hurrah for victory, by efforts small 

Snatched from the pride that goes before a fall! 

He urged the contest without stint or stop, 

But right must win, and so I fell on top! 

Truth’s final contest, sure, must be in sight 

When even accident confirms her right.’’ 

Alliance, Ohio. 


8 —- 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








How does the Spring come? With many mis- 
chances. 

Now the frost pricketh sore, then the sun glances ; 

Now the rain beateth down, then the snow 
falleth ; 

Nothing the cheery, brave Spring-time appalleth ; 

Bravely she smiles through the sombre chill 
weather, 

Smiles on the blight and the promise together ; 

And at the end of the long-suffering 

All the world over is ruled by the Spring. 


How does the tide come? Not all in one rising, 

Daunting the land and the heavens surprising ; 

Here a wave, there a wave, rising and falling, 

Billow to billow still beckoning and calling, 

Heaving, receding, now farther, now nigher, 

Now it is lower, and now it is higher; 

Now it seems spent and tired; then, with insist- 
ance, 

Gaily and strongly it comes from the distance ; 

Till, at the end of the plunge and the roar, 

It is full tide, and the sea rules the shore. 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 
Now it may lose ground, and now it may win it; 
Now it resolves, and again the will faileth ; 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth ; 

Now its hopes fructify, then they are blighted ; 
Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted ; 
Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now faster, 
Till, all the pain past, and failures made whole, 
It is full grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 


THE WHITE KITTEN. 


BY GEORGE WILSON PRESCOTT. 


Miss Lucia Marsh was walking down to 
the gate, between the beds of bright pinks 
standing stiffly erect on each side of the 
path. Their spicy fragrance scented the 
air, and she plucked one and stuck it in 
her belt. 

As she reached the gate, a man passed, 
carrying a basket from which issued faint 
mewing sounds. He looked aside hastily, 
andas for Miss Lucia, she cast her eyes 
quite the other way. He went by, and 
entered the iron gate next door, shutting 
it with aclang. Miss Lucia looked after 
him with a scornful sniff of her small nose. 

‘*He could as well have gone round the 
other way instead of coming past here,” 
she said. 

A shrill mew came over the fence, an- 
other and then another ~ ail. 

“Come, kitty,” she heard him call. 
‘*Here, kitty, kitty!” 

Miss Lucia was listening intently. 

The calling ceased, and she heard the 
sound of his footsteps walking briskly on 
the planks laid around the house. 
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“I suppose "twas a cat he had,” she 
mused. ‘‘And what will he do with a cat?” 

Miss Lucia picked up her skirts daintily 
and tripped down the street to her grand- 
mother’s, giving her neighbor, Reuben 
Spofford, and his new pet not another 
thought. 

It was evident that Miss Lucia Marsh 
and Reuben Spofford were not the best of 
neighbors. The ill-feeling dated back to 
her father’s time and his father’s 
time, and now both fathers were dead, 
and Miss Lucia’s mother also; yet 
still there was no cessation of hostili- 
ties. Miss Lucia remained in the old 
homestead quite alone, save for the two 
old servants, Martha Spinks and her hus- 
band. Reuben Spoftord’s sole living rela- 
tive was an invalid aunt whom he cared 
for as gently as if she had been his 
mother. And if Reuben Spofford had been 
asked the cause of the unneighborliness 
on each side of the high division fence, or 
if the same question had been propounded 
to Miss Lucia Marsh, they would have 
looked at you in wonderment; for the 
cause of the feud was an old tale. 

Miss Lucia was not especially young. 
She was younger than Reuben Spofford, 
and they both had been children when the 
courthouse was built. But they had 
never played together, and there were no 
merry cries across the high division wall, 
nor games of ball, nor blackberryings to- 
gether, like other neighbors’ children. 
And they grew up in this fashion, and 
had been girl and boy, and now were maid 
and man, yet the division fence was as 
high and uncompromising as ever. 

When Miss Lucia stood at her kitchen 
door, next morning, she was humming a 
snatch of a hymn and shaking the table- 
cloth at the same time. Fat old Aunt 
Martha stood laughing in the yard. 

‘*Does yer see him, honey?” she said. 
‘Jes’ look at dat!’ She pointed to the 
fence, which was running over with gay 
morning glories, their blue and pink and 
white cups spread like trumpets. And 
likewise running along the fence, and 
balancing himself by the tangle of vines, 
was a roly-poly white ball of a kitten. 
He grabbed one blossom after another in 
his sharp claws and doomed it to destruc- 
tion. To and fro he scampered, some- 
times tumbling, anon catching his feet 
unawhres and nearly going headlong. 

‘‘He’s ruining my vines,” cried Miss 
Lucia. ‘‘Oh, Martha, how can you? Do 
chase him away—horrid little creature! 
Hurry, Martha!” Miss Lucia wrung her 
hands. 

‘*Shoo, he can’t hurt ‘em,’ Martha an- 
swered laughing. ‘But I’ll chase him. 
Scat, you—scat!”’ 

She waddled toward the fence, her fat 
sides shaking, and away went the kitten 
over the other side. 

‘*Now that’s bad,” said Miss Lucia. 
‘*He’s going to be a nuisance.” 

The white kitten seemed to regard that 
fence as his special playground. He en- 
joyed the vines very much, and finally 
destroyed their beauty completely. Then 
he began making short sorties into the 
enemy’s camp, i. ¢., scampering across 
Miss Lucia’s back yard and then home 
again. The first few times, Miss Lucia 
assisted his departure. She impressed 
upon Aunt Martha the fact that he must 
be sent home. And yet, one day, what 
did Aunt Martha do but catch her mis- 
tress in the very act of giving the white 
kitten a saucer of milk! 

‘*T don’t think, Martha,” she said, ex- 
planatorily, ‘‘that he gets very well fed. 
See how he drinks that milk!” 

‘**He’s shore a little scamp,”’ said Mar- 
tha, chuckling. In her big black body 
beat a very tender heart for all dumb 
creatures, four-footed or feathered. 

When Miss Lucia sat sewing, next day, 
on the latticed porch, the white kitten 
walked demurely up the steps and sat 
down before her and began to wash his 
face. 

**Go home,” said Miss Lucia, severely. 
**Go home, sir!” 

The white kitten curled over and kicked 
up its feet, and played with the hem of 
her dress. 

*You ought to go home,” said Miss 
Lucia, faintly. 

Presently he found her ball of yarn, 
and rolled over it and tangled it into a 
hopeless snarl. Miss Lucia leaned back 
and laughed at him softly. She gave him 
some milk, and sent him back over the 
wall. 

The next morning she came out to the 
porch, and there, curled up sound asleep 
in her rocking-chair, lay the white kitten. 

Miss Lucia looked at him helplessly. 
Then she sat down cn the steps and fell to 
thinking. Reuben Spofford would be very 
angry if he knew where his pet spent most 
of its time. And it should not—a soft 
furry body came creeping up over her 
shoulder, and rubbing itself against her 
soft pink cheek. A small paw caught at 
a fallen tress of hair. 

The white kitten declined to go home 
at all. He enjoyed himself at Miss Lucia’s 





| 
for two days. Then one morning his | 
master came around to the side porch, 
and there he saw the white kitten climb- | 
ing up over Miss Lucia’s shoulder. The 
morning sun shone upon her head, turn- 
ing the stray tendrils to golden. She was 
laughing merrily. 
Reuben blushed, and stammered some- 


thing unintelligible. Miss Lucia turned | must find a yearning response in many a | 
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time homes afforded,” with the averment 


of losing the *‘love and home affection” so 


that ‘‘not only are the restful ways of | dear to us, we wrong them and wrong 
love at home better than the fascina-| our own souls. 


It is not right for men to 


tions of admiration in society, but even in | expect our encouragement and inspiration 


_ the best and most consecrated of lives, a | while rejecting our counseland continuing 


careful adjustment of accepted duties to | to exhaust themselves in a course that 


to the most enduring and effective life,” 


| the endowments of strength is necessary | Seems to us foolish or wicked. It is not 


right for us to give it. 
Home and home life are surely being 


quickly, and the crimson surged up in her | tired, heart-sick, restless woman as well | undermined; but, so long as men insist on 


face also. She felt as if she had stolen | 
the white kitten. 

“Yes,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘he—he 
would not go home. I tried tomake him.” 

She held out the kitten to him, and 
Reuben Spofford thanked her, and went 
away. 

The kitten stayed at home for a week. 
Miss Lucia knew he must be shut up in 
some room, for the piteous occasional 
wails she could hear went to her heart. 

‘-Perhaps, Martha,” she said, ‘‘perhaps 


they forget to feed him sometimes. It’s 
too bad.” 
The white kitten escaped at last. He | 


came back to Miss Lucia. When next she | 
saw Reuben Spofford pass, she ran out to 
him and handed him his pet. 

But it was of no use. It came to pass 
that nearly every evening Reuben Spofford 
was obliged to come over to Miss Lucia’s 
and take home the kitten. The white | 
kitten was a larger ball of furriness than | 
ever. He had not any name except Puss, 
but he did not seem to mind about that. 
And by degrees it began to seem quite 
natural that Reuben Spoftord should call 
for his pet, and sometimes tarry a little. 
After awhile the two even joked « little, 
in ahalf embarrassed way, about the pref- 
erence of the white kitten for Miss Lucia. 

But Puss did not remain a kitten al- 
ways, and when he became a big, soft, 
contented cat, lying upon the rug in front 
of Miss Lucia’s fire, and just at her feet, 
it was not so easy to take him home, for 
he decidedly objected, and mentioned the 
fact quite loudly. 

Then Reuben Spoftord offered him to 
Miss Lucia, as he had done several times 
before. 

‘*You might as well take him,” he said, 
looking at her very earnestly. ‘*You see 
he won’t stay with me.” 

“Oh, I could not rob you of your pet,” 
she said. ‘*You—you think so much of 
him.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘But, see now, Miss 
Lucia, you had better take him. He is 
only happy with you.” 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. 
She knew it was true. 

**] don’t know what to do about it,” 
she said. ‘‘Il don’t want you to give him 
up to me.” 

Reuben Spofford suddenly forgot about 
the old feud, and how long they had been 
at war. 

‘*Well,” he said, ‘‘there is another way. 
You—you can take me too—if you will.” 

Miss Lucia turned her head aside with 
a little startled movement. He was re- 
garding her so earnestly. 

The movement awoke the white cat at 
her feet. He rose, stretched himself and 
arched his back, and in his own audacious 
fashion climbed right into Miss Lucia’s 
lap, and curled himself up to sleep again. 

And of course that settled it.— Times- 
Democrat. 
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“DANGER’’—A REVIEW. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is not often that I find myself at 
variance with the sentiments of a certain 
paper which visits our home each week, 
and when this is the case I begin to feel 
the uncomfortable suspicion that I am in 


| lead up to? 





the wrong. The foregoing expresses my 
bigh opinion of the Christian Union, and | 
also of myself. Usually we are both 
right. 

In the article entitled ‘‘Danger,”’ in the 
Christian Union of April 29, there is so 
much that is sweet, true and beautiful 
that I hesitate to touch it with a critical 
hand. Any conscientious woman reading | 
that article wil] ask herself ‘‘Is it 1?” and 
many a thoughtful and conscientious | 
woman reading it will rebel at the posi- 
tion and duties to which she finds herself 
assigned by the conclusion therein ar- 
rived at. 

The above distinction is made advisedly ; | 
for many women are conacientious who | 
do but little thinking. 

What is the danger against which 
women are warned? I quote: 

There is danger that ambition will con- | 
test with love the right to supremacy; 
danger that admiration will be coveted , 
rather than affection; danger that, driven 
by the pressure of less ennobling motives 
into work that is noble, woman will 
assume burdens greater than her powers. 

Then the society womau comes in for 
her share, and ‘‘nervous exhaustion,” 
with its long train of ills, is predicted as | 
the result of overdoing in work and | 
pleasure. 

For one, I do not believe these dangers | 
are fancied or overdrawn. They are a sad | 
reality. The allusion to the ‘“‘reservoir of | 
strength such as the quiet of the old- 


But alas! what does all this | making the laws and fixing conditions 
If I have rightly read | independently, let them take the con- 
| “Danger,” its essence is that the whole | sequences. With equal freedom and privi- 


world was made for men, and only just | lege, we women, at least some of us, will 


one man and his children for each woman ; 
as, conversely, a man is made for the 


man and his children. 
who knows how old ?—idea of man’s needs 
and desires tixing woman’s duties. 

And yet, if men were all grand in aim, 
clear and far-sighted in method, examples 


| to their sons of justice, truth, considera- 


tion, industry, kindness and gentleness, 
it would not be so bad. A true woman 
might be satisfied to let such a man rep- 
resent her to the world, in the world, and 
for the world. It is the wholesale, un- 
qualified dedication of one class to another 
class, simply because of physical condi- 
tions, against which we women cry out. 


Do not let me be unjust. I fear to seem 
so even to the writer of ‘‘Danger.” I 
imagine him almost resenting the imputa- 
tion that he means what it seems to me 
his words do and must mean. Perhaps I 
have misunderstood this: 

A first function of the home is to fur- 
nish a reservoir of rest and strength to 
the husband and father. 

Well, we can bear that. It says ‘‘a first 
function,” not the first. But the next 
sentence is ‘‘A man’s shoulder belongs 
under the burden.” What burden? Is 
there then but one? 

A man’s shoulder belongs under the 
burden ; and if the woman, emulating his 
achievements, takes so much of life’s 
burden upon herself that the wearied 
husband, son or brother comes home, not 
to be rested, soothed and cheered by her 
1 types but to take on a new burden in 

is sympathy with the over-wrought and 
wearied wife and mother, it is certain that 
she has lost sight of her most sacred service 
in her ambition to render one of inferior 
utility. (The italics are mine.) 

There is text enough for a volume of 
sermons. The assumption that a wife and 
mother is free and has an option on the 
burdens she will assume, that her natural 
burdens are so light that she must always 
be ready to give and never ask for sym- 
pathy, and never needs to be ‘rested, 
soothed and cheered” herself, will bring a 
swift and bitter denial from the heart, if 
not from the lips, of many a woman. 

But, allowing that a woman has noth- 
ing to do but sit in sweet serenity, ready 
to cheer and soothe her husband when- 
ever he needs it; does the way in which 
he has exhausted himself make no dif- 
ference with her duty in the matter? We 
are told that ‘‘the same heat burns in the 
veins and maddens the brain of the 
woman in society that saps the vital 
energies of her husband on ’Change.” 
Pitifully true; but which life is, on the 
whole, the less harmful, that of the 
society woman, or of the man on ’Change? 


| Who, down through the world’s history 


to the present day, has set the example cf 
allowing ‘“‘ambition to contest with love 
the right to supremacy” ? 

Again, who is responsible for our pres- 
ent business and financial system, which 
so *‘burns the veins and maddens the 
brain?” Have women, or men, so organ- 
ized industrial life that instead of working 
with glad songs like the birds as they 
gain their living, men have become beasts 
of prey, or ‘‘business cannibals,” devour- 
ing each other? Are we women forever 
to ‘‘cheer and strengthen” them anew for 


this inglorious struggle, stifling our rea- | 


son and intuition, which we believe might 
help bring about a better order? 

Suppose her husband chooses murder, 
highway robbery, or burglary as a pro- 
fession ; suppose he puts his whole ener- 
gies into the effort to keep up as good an 
appearance as his neighbors, regardless of 
the health and comfort of his family ; sup- 


| pose him a selfish seeker after pleasure 


and popularity; suppose his aims in life 
seem all too petty and unworthy; sup- 
pose a hundred cases which can easily be 
thought of—and is a wife fulfilling her 
‘**most sacred service” by imparting 
strength and cheer to this man? God pity 
us if we are indeed made for such base 
uses! 

A man may weary himself about what 
he will, and as much as he will. A 
woman may not weary herself about any 
thing, however noble, to the extent of 
unfitting her for comforting him for his 
work, however ignoble. Is that an un- 
fair interpretation of ‘‘Danger?’’ I believe 


It is the old, old— | 








it is not; and yet I do not believe that the | 


| writer of it would willingly accept it. 


More and more I see that, much as men 


need the sympathy and encouragement of 
their wives, they stand as much in need of 
their counsel. If we withhold it for fear 


take our share of the blame, just as we 
now bear, whether we will or not, the 


_whole world, and a woman for just one | misery resulting from the poverty, igno- 


rance, crime and disease with which man’s 
rule has marred God’s good world. 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘““MARKED PERSONAL.” By Anna Kath- 
arine Green. (Mrs. Charles Rohifs.) 
New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1893. Price, $1.00. 


This is a book of mysteries, surprises, 
and tragedies. The first purt is fitly 
designated a “drama within a drama.” 
The next is an imperative mandate. A 
heart’s conflict follows. 
comes forth, with a strange occupant, 
a midnight conference, a decided move, a 
soul’s struggle, and an overtaking. ‘Th n, 
in part five, Colonel Deering appears upon 
the scene, and the end of a long revenge 
is spanned by the bow of promise. 

So long as people love to be puzzled, 
amazed, alarmed, delighted and charmed, 
Anna Katharine Green will never lack 
readers. A web of intrigue and a cloud 
of suspense keep the reader on tenter- 
hooks from commencement to conclusion. 
The sensational novel finds its climax in 
these breathless pages. H. B. B. 


LITTLE PAUL AND THE FRISBIE SCHOOL. 
By Margaret Sidney. Llustrated. D. 
Lothrop Co. 1893. Price, $1.00. 


“*Dis way, sah, fer de Frisbie School!” 
The little coachman’s announcement is 
amply fulfilled by the story, which 
describes the success of the school in re- 
claiming coarse, hard, rude street-boys, 
and converting them into self-respecting, 
manly young men. The story is carried 
forward almost wholly in conversations, 
which give a dramatic vitality to inei- 
dents that would otherwise seem trivial. 
Margaret Sidney has a genius for making 
the most commonplace matters impor- 
tant by the sympathetic glow which she 
infuses into their narration, which is made 
not by her, but by the boys and girls and 
men and women who are conjured up by 
her vivid fancy. There are twenty-six 
chapters, beginning with an accident, but 
ending just as little Paul wished. A 
lively book for boys. H. B. B. 


ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
New York and Chicago: F. Tennyson 
Neely. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


This rather sensational title does not do 
justice to these thirty-one bright and wise 
essays on social topics, united under one 
cover. No young woman or man can 
read them without improvement of man- 
ners and morals. There is a world of 
experience and observation simply and 
clearly stated. The sketch 
‘*Favorites of the Men” is a wholesome 
corrective to the supercilious arrogance of 
many lords of creation who think they 
understand women, when they know 
precious little about them. Did Colum- 
bus discover America? pricks the Colum- 
bian bubble very neatly. Social Hypocri- 
sies, The Joys of Celibacy, Unhappy 
Marriages, What is a Lady ?—these are all 
excellent, but no more so thau the rest. 
The book maintains a high average 
standard of merit. Nothing is written for 
effect except the titles. Mrs. Leslie has 
something to say that is worth saying, 
and she says it well. When she has said 
it, she stops. The book is wholly free 
from the fashionable vice of verbosity and 
straining after effect. Let everybody 
read it and the world will be better off. 

H. B. B. 








Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~* and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
3 sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula GCured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
uny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” MRS. 
&. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. £1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
byC L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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A NEVADA PIONEER. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, RENO, NEV., } 
May 27, 1893. | 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Hannah K. Clapp, prominently 
jdentified with education in Nevada since 
1860, was born near Auburn, New York. 
While yet a child her parents moved to 
Michigan, there to meet the privations 
and hardships of pioneer life. Much of 
their baggage was shipped by water, and 
this, including their library, was lost. The 
mother, a woman of unusual intelligence 
and refinement, felt deeply the loss of her 
pooks, but strove from a well stored mem- 
ory to make good the lack of them to her 
children. We can picture her in the log- 
cabin home in a clearing amid the forest, 
telling them stories and imparting infor- 
mation, and thus implanting a desire for 
greater knowledge. She was their sole 
teacher until educational advantages came 
within their reach. 

The subject of this sketch studied at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. She taught there, and 
later was principal of the model school in 
the State Normal School under President 
Welsh. Still later, after two years’ teach- 
ing in Lansing, her health failing, she 
resolved to go to California to rejoin two 
brothers who had preceded her, hoping 
that the overland journey would benefit 
her health. 

She left Michigan in May, 1859, with a 
party of eight—two women besides her- 
self. They were well supplied with 
wagons and horses. For her own especial 
use, Miss Clapp bought a riding horse, 
and, instead of an ordinary habit, made a 
blouse and trousers of serviceable cloth. 
Her friends insisted on her having a pistol, 
and this, belted around her waist, with a 
broad-brimmed hat and a pair of boots, 
completed her travelling costume. She 
rarely rode in the wagons during the jour- 
ney across the plains, preferring horse- 
back exercise. Her health began to im- 
prove from the very start. 

After many adventures, the party 
reached Salt Lake City in safety, and 
stopped awhile to rest themselves and 
recruit their tired horses. They called on 
Brigham Young. In conversation with 
Miss Clapp, the Mormon leader told her 
he had been well acquainted with her 
grandfather, Israel Clapp, in New York 
State, and had once worked for him. On 
learning that she was a teacher, he of- 
fered her a high salary if she would remain 
and teach in Salt Lake, but she declined. 
After resting three or four weeks, the 
party resumed their journey, and had sev- 
eral hair-breadth escapes from the Indians. 
The Wright party, just behind them, were 
massacred. ‘The life of outdoor exercise 
and adventure agreed with Miss Clapp, 
and when the party reached Placerville, 
Cal., in September, her health was com 
pletely restored. After visiting her broth 
ers, she taught a year at Vacaville. Then 
she received an offer to recross the Sierras 
and teach in what was then called Washoe, 
a part of Utah Territory. Later it was 
set aside as a separate Territory, Nevada, 
and in 1864 was admitted as a State into 
the Union. 

Here, in 1860, Miss Clapp entered upon 
her life work, all the foregoing years 
having been a preparation for it. Seeing 
a good opening for a school,—this was 
before public schools were established,— 
she started one, at Carson City, and was 
well patronized from the beginning. ‘The 
institution was afterwards incorporated 
as Sierra Seminary by the State Legisla- 

ture. 

Miss Clapp brought to her life-long task 
4 natural aptitude, well trained energies, 
tact, cheerfulness, and a will that never 
faltered under difficulty or discourage- 
ment. She associated other competent 
teachers with her, one of whom, Miss E. C. 
Babcock, a native of Maine, has remained 
with her as assistant and friend since 
1863. She not only carried on her school 
with marked success, but took an active 
interest in social life, numbering among 
her friends the best people of the State, 
and the men most eminent in its politics. 
She watched the growth of her adopted 
State with interest, and her memory now 
holds a perfect encyclopedia of facts re- 
lating to its early history. She saw that 
wonderful accession of prosperity,—the 
discovery and development of the silver 
mines. Like thousands of others, her for- 
tunes fluctuated with the output of ore 
and the rise and fall of mining stocks. 
Fortunes were made or lost in a few days 
then; nor was the loser more than tem- 
Porarily disheartened, for he felt confi- 
dent that another and greater fortune | 
awaited him. Those were stirring times; 
our country has not witnessed such an- 
other era of sudden prosperity. One bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of silver was poured 
into the coffers of the world; five hundred 
millions from the Comstock lode alone. 

Miss Clapp also found time to identify 

rself with various reforms and benevo- 
lent projects. She was active in the suf- 

and temperance movements, and in 


a 
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the war. She hated injustice in every 
form, and was always quick to lift her 
| voice or use her pen against it. She 
| believed that taxation without representa- 
| tion was unjust, and always paid her taxes 
| with a protest. She was influential in 
| getting a bill through the Legislature 
making temperance instruction obligatory 
in the public schools, long before the 
general sentiment supported such a move- 
ment. Her sympathies were readily en- 
listed for cases of destitution and suffer- 
ing, and she gave freely from her means 
to aid the needy. But it is as a teacher 
that she will be remembered. Children 
who had been her pupils never forgot the 
principles she instilled into their minds, 
nor the excellent instruction she gave; 
and when they had become men and 
women, they sent their children to her 
in turn. In this way her influence has 
| been widely felt all over the State, and 
far beyond its borders. 

For many years the seminary of which 
she was principal represented the highest 
educational advantages of the Territory 
and young State. She may be said to be 
the pioneer of education in Nevada, and, 
as such, deserves honor and appreciation. 
At present she is a member of the faculty 


of the State University, located at Reno. 
L. C. S. 





AN URGENT NEED FOR THE GIRLS OF 
COLBY UNIVERSITY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


All persons interested in the education 
of women will be glad to learn of the 
large and steady increase of the women 
students at Colby University, Waterville, 
Me., which was the second college in the 
country to offer its regular course to 
women. 

Within a few years these young women, 
chiefly from Maine and Massachusetts, 
have filled to overflowing all the accom- 
modations provided by the college, and 
still they come. 

To meet the urgent need of a dormitory, 
it is proposed to raise a fund of $60,000, 
of which $10,000 will be used as a perma- 
nent expense fund. Behind the movement 
is a committee of twenty-five influential 
women appointed by the trustees of the 
college. A substantial, comfortable build- 
ing is desired, to be erected on a finely 
located lot already owned by the college. 

The need of the building and the worthi- 
ness of the object must be beyond ques- 
tion for the readers of such a paper as the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Colby University 
is well known as one of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges inthe land. She 
gives her women students a broad and 
thorough fit for life as true women in 
any sphere. The sum asked is modest 
when compared with other educational 
demands of the day. Ought not our New 
England women to decide the question 
favorably and with little delay? 

May not some noble woman who reads 
this come forward with a third or half of 
the desired sum, thereby greatly aiding 
the cause of women’s education, winning 
the gratitude of generations of earnest 
young women, and providing the future 
dormitory with that for which it is now 
waiting—a name? Any help will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 

NELLIE 8S. BAKEMAN, Solicitor, 
26 Suffolk St., Chelsea, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


The correct thing for a loafer to do is 
to find fault with busy people. 


The proprietor of a building site in Wis- 
consin advertises his land for sale in this 
wise: ‘*The town of Poggis and surround- 
ing country is the most beautiful Nature 
ever made. The scenery is celestial. Also 
two wagons and a yoke of steers.” 


A Philadelphia gentleman has, with 
much heraldic inquiry and deep study, 
drawn up a genealogical account of his 
own family for upwards of twelve thou- 
sand years. In the middle of the manu- 
script this note occurs: ‘‘N. B.—About 
this time the world was created.” 


Willie and Johnny set up a lemonade 
stand the other day, and a gentleman was 
their first patron. 

Willie’s sign read: 

‘*Four cents a glass.” 

Johnny’s modest announcement was: 

“Two cents a glass.” 

Being a man with an eye to the fact 
that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny earned,” 
the customer bought a glass o Johnny's 
lemonade, paid the two cents due, and 
casually inquired : 

“Why is yours cheaper than _ your 
brother’s?” 

***Cos mine is the lemonade that the 
puppy fell into.”— Wide Awake. 


Mrs. Aspen—Are you cowardly, Mrs. 
Tremens? 

Mrs. Tremens—Not as much so, I am 
glad to say, as many of my sex. 

Mrs. Aspen—Don’t you look under your 
bed every night? 

Mrs. Tremens—No; but I acknowledge 
that I often do when I get up in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Aspen—And why should you do it 
then, pray? 

Mrs. Tremens—Oh, well, 





work for the Sanitary Commission during | often returns from the lodge in such an 


my husband 
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eccentric frame of mind that I rarely 
know just where I may find him. 


Householder—I’m going to move to the 
suburbs, next Monday, and I'd like you to 
do the job. 

Mover—How many loads, sir? 

Householder—I don’t know. You moved 
me once, you remember. 

Mover—Yes, sir. 

Householder—l needed three vans then 
to get through, but that was some years 
ago. 

Mover—Have you moved since, sir? 

Householder—Yes, indeed, half a dozen 
times. 

Mover—Hum! I should say one van will 
carry all you have left now, sir. 


a. oe 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY MRS. HELEN M. 
BARKER, 


To her Co-workers in Temperance and 
Suffrage. 








As Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the World’s Fair, I have 
become greatly interested in self-support- 
ing women, and have been looking for an 
investment where the holder of one share 
in a large enterprise would be equally 
protected with those holding 5,000 or 
more shares. I believe I have found such 
an enterprise, and can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing large returns for your 
investment, with absolute safety. If you 
are interested, address for particulars my 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Room 
807, Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 





— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomAn’s Journat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednab D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepares for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

“Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest ‘site in Woburn for 
a pee institution, summer boardin ouse, peivate 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, rs. Susan 
T. Converse, 85 Sherman Place, oe eg on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston 
N B.—Will pay any real estate agent <a firs 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 24¢ per cent. in 
ase a sale is effected to the party in uced. 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putna 
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horses. 


depend on the condition of the feet 


Demands the 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse m 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


are 


There are 
also ‘cold-rolled’? and *‘clipped. 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the fail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 


made nail. They are absolutely safe beca 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoei 
the whole length they are the Hot-For 








Horse Owners a4 Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 

ree to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 

UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 

In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 

the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 
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PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, 
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Putnam Nail 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 
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The only Regular Medical Coltege in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 

Circular or Catalogue. 

Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Maas. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of a. It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 

raded cour-e of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students. 
who are also admit to the oe of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA ARSHALL, M. D., 
a: 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Se Session egenes Oc October jot ots ending ew, 108. 


Three y 
ratory Work, 





ed co ulzzes, 
and full Clinical Tastruct ion. Students 
itted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
te) wd York. For announcements 


and Dis 
and information a 
maEY Bt BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park voc Bg 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peetertanty diseases of 
women and chil 

The Doctor is lar ar eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medica ctrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the pny is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9P.M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 











Boston. 





The Dra. give \ gd attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practic 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








“MEDICAL REGISTER. | 


“Alpha” in market. 
equals it in point of excellence and durabilit 











COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Macvin CREAM 


th 
vn bor fae vy en, Fan Banta ray Pimplon Lice 











other im fa a. r We 

rh" otis original ai perma Py ing cia bat com. 

waLVINAICHT ivge sexe | Proto i Hub ber 
20 Cents a 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black silk. 
An invaluable article in eve: 


F.C. Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mase 











Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Prockios, Rn. ~~ J 
Liver-Moles, heads, 
Sunburn and a = restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro-. 4 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & 
tectly harmless. At all druggists a 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.., ToLeDo,” oO. 


: - Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 

Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
But no other underwear 








y 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 


measurements, and price list. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the’ Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 





QPIU 


days. No pay till 
bry. STEPHENS. ay till ented. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. 


Sample-copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Once a year the Chicago Woman’s Club 
holds a large reception, the one social 
function of the twelve months’ pro- 
gramme. This reception is held May 31, 
and is always an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest. By common consent, 
the members decided this year to honor 
two of their number—two ladies who had 
particularly distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the year, and had richly earned the 
tribute. These were Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and Mrs. Charles Henrotin. These are 
two women whom not only the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, but the world of women 
everywhere will delight to honor for the 
rare and invaluable service they have ren- 
dered to all women, by their work as 
managers of the Columbian Fair. 

The corner-stone of the club house of 
the Peoria (Ill.) Woman’s Club was laid 
on May 22. 

The Women’s Clubs of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, Pa., are formulating a plan for 
building a union club house. 

At the first annual meeting of the Canta- 
brigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., the elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emma E. Marean; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Otis S. Brown; second 
vice-president,Miss A. L. Haywood; clerk, 
Miss G. M. Masters; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Grace Rice; counsellors, 
Mrs. George Eastman, Mrs. D. N. Beach, 
Mrs. Henry C. Rand, Mrs. Cyrus D. 
Wilder, Rev. Mary T. Whitney and Mrs. 
William A. Bancroft; treasurer, Mrs. 
Emily P. 8S. Moor. Mrs. Marean declined 
to serve as president, but would hold the 
office until fall, inhopes that Mrs. Merrill’s 
health would permit of her changing her 
determination of resigning the presi- 
dency. The club has a membership of 
about four hundred. On Mrs. Merrill's 
suggestion, the club decided to support 
a free bed in the Cambridge hospital, and 
$200 of the necessary $365 was pledged on 
the spot. The reports of the chairmen of 
the different sections of the Cantabrigia 
show much valuable work. That of the 
committee on Civics, Mrs. Mary P.C. Bil- 
lings, chairman, is of especial interest. 
The ladies have met once a fortnight from 
December to May, studying the city char- 
ter and ordinances. Five or six of the 
meetings were devoted to the study of 
parliamentary law. Many of the class 
attended the inaugural of the new city 
government last January. This commit- 
tee provided the entertainment for the 
club in May, when an address on the city 
charter was given by his honor, Mayor 
Bancroft, an illustration of the uses of 
electricity by Mr. Chas. H. Morse, superin- 
tendent of wires, and Rev. D. N. Beach 
spoke an earnest word on the ‘Cambridge 
Idea.” 

A meeting of the Woman’s Era Club 
was held in the A. M. E. Church, corner 
of Mt. Vernon and Charles Streets, in this 
city, on Monday evening last. The Club 
is composed mostly of colored women, 
but it draws no color line, and welcomes 
all women who desire to join. The Club 
is formed for purposes of general culture. 
Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin presided. 
The speakers were Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and Miss Maria L. Bald- 
win. The officers elected for the year 
are: 


President—Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Maria L. Baldwin and 
Mrs. Joseph Luce. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Thomas Taylor. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Nellie Lewis. 

Corresponaing Secretary—Miss Florida R. 
Ridley. 

F, M. A. 
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STATISTICS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMEN’S WORK. 


The Boston Daily Journal says: 

‘“‘Among the exhibits at the Columbian 
Fair which will be worth a greater per- 
manence than the time of exhibition per- 
mits, and which will call for careful study 
and comparison, is the remarkable series 
of eight statistical charts of woman’s 
work and benevolence prepared by the 
Massachusetts Statistical Committee of 
the Woman’s Columbian Exposition. 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames, who has had the 
collection and tabulation of statistics in 
charge, has with the help of her commit- 
tee made remarkable use of the limited 
time of ten weeks at her disposal. The 
charts’not only collatestatistics in regard to 
women, which have been gathered already 
by the State board, but present entirely 
new facts, gained with infinite care and 
labor by the committee. In addition to 
the tables of statistics, there has been 
prepared a bound volume of monograms, 
the ‘Massachusetts Statistical Contribu- 
tribution to the Women’s Encyclopzedia,’ 
which elaborates and carries on the work 
of the charts. In this volume the pa- 
pers are upon ‘Education,’ by Eva Chan- 
ning; ‘Women in Medicine,’ by Dr. Lora 
Ingraham; ‘Women in Law,’ by Mrs 
Anna C. Fall; ‘State Board of Auxiliary 
Visitors,’ by Elizabeth Putnam, and 
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‘Women Historically Considered,’ 
Grace W. Soper. 

‘In the scientific presentation of the 
achievements of the women of Massachu- 
setts, the most interesting original re- 
sults are those relating to the bequests 


by 


and gifts of women to the colleges, public | 


libraries, public schools and parks of the 
State. The chart which enumerates the 
gifts of many hundred women to Harvard 
University is especially valuable, show- 
ing an array of sums which amount to 
$1,201,503.98. The gifts to public libra- 
ries show the interest taken by women in 
this form of benevolence. Mrs. Maria C. 
Robbins, who gave $150,000 for the libra- 
ry building at Arlington, is the leading 
donor, but Mrs. Cary, with $20,000 to the 
Lexington Town Hall, Miss Silvia Ann 
Howland, who gave not only $50,000 for 
the New Bedford library, but also $50,000 
for a park, and many other donors belong 
to this list of honor. The contribution of 
$344,579.39 by Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw 
to free kindergartens, and the unknown 
amounts given by Mrs. Mary A. Hemen- 
way to many benevolent objects, are 
placed in worthy mention on the charts. 

“Other features of the work show the 
brilliant and noble achievements of the 
women of Massachusetts. ‘I doubtif any 
State could make such a showing,’ was the 
comment of one who had studied the charts 
and the encyclopedia; and the record 
itself is an illustration of the great and 
potent fact which it teaches, the eager- 
ness of Massachusetts women to make 
the best use of the opportunities offered 
by the State.” 

Copies of these remarkable charts are 
now on exhibition at the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office. They area striking object les- 
son on the unwisdom of classing such 
women politically with children, lunatics, 
and men who can not read and write. 


_ or 


SUFFRAGE JUBILEE AT LAKE BLUFF. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


Chicago suffragists feel very happy at 
the prominence and favor shown the 
cause at the recent congresses held in 
connection with the World’s Fair, and the 
Cook County Association is preparing a 
grand outdoor demonstration and jubilee 
to celebrate that and other recent events 
which are full of promise of greater tri- 
umphs in the near future. It has long 
been the custom of the Cook County 
Association to close its year’s work with 
a banquet at the Sherman House, its 
headquarters. This year a greater festi- 
val has been planned, and the anniversary 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill has been 
selected as a suitable date. Coming on 
Saturday, it will enable a larger number 
to enjoy an outing. 

Lake Bluff is a lovely place on the 
north shore of Lake Michigan, less than 
an hour’s ride from Chicago. It is very 
popular with temperance people and 
suffragists. Woman Suffrage Day has 
been a feature of the summer assemblies 
held there for several reasons past, and 
has proven a welcome feature of the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, State 
President, is expected to preside, and a 
fine program is being arranged. Mrs. 
Mary F. Ahrens will sum up the victories 
we celebrate, under the caption, ‘‘Signs 
of the Times.” Mrs. Mary Irene Dye is 
to read a valuable paper on ‘“Sinless 
Cains.” 

Morning trains leave the Northwestern 
Depot at ten o’clock, returning at 5.50, 
reaching Chicago at 7.00, fare $1.20 or 
less for the round trip. This will be the 
most popular train, asa special car may 
be attached for our own use. A general 
invitation is extended to all friends visit- 
ing Chicago to join us in this jubilee. 
Any further information will be readily 
furnished on application to Mrs. Ahrens, 
Room 43, Reaper Block, corner of Clark 
and Washington Streets, or to 

CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Room 30,97 Washington St. 


—_— — er — —— 


MORE CONVENTION ECHOES. 


The Woman's Standard, of Des Moines, 
lowa, says: 

The League of Republican Clubs con- 
vened at Louisville, Ky., May 11, by a 
vote of 375 to 185 declared in favor of 
woman suffrage. The prominence thus 
given woman suffrage by one of the domi- 
nant political parties is of great impor- 
tance, and, coming as it does on the sub- 
mission, in two States, of constitutional 
amendments removing women’s political 
disabilities, must have considerable in- 
fluence in carrying those amendments. 


Zion’s Herald, of Boston, Mass., one of 
the most influential Methodist newspapers 
of the country, says: 

The organization, throughout the coun- 


try, of Republican Leagues, which met in 
convention on the 9th at Louisville, Ky., 


marks a new era in the history of the | 
It means more compact and effec- | 


arty. 
See organization, and the bringing to the 
front of the younger elements. ‘The old 
leaders were living too much in their illus- 
trious past, and were failing sufficiently 
to appreciate the new questions pressing 





to the bar for settlement. There are few 
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| A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
| —Latest United States Government Food 
| Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











soldiers who fight through more than one 
war. New campaigns require fresh enrol- 
ments of men, with unbroken strength 
and irrepressible courage. The Northern 
Democrats made no headwav, after the 
war, until they put forward new men. 
What was done for that party by the Mug- 
wump movement is being done for its 
rival by the organization of political 
Leagues which will be training schools 
for young men, many of whom will soon 
be found leading the columns and renew- 
ing the battle on improved lines. The 
new questions relate to temperance, 
finance, agriculture, immigration, and 
woman suffrage. The indorsement of the 
last measure by the convention indicates 
the broadening views of the leaders and 
the younger members of the party, and 
the probability that the new questions 
will be appreciated and appropriately 
treated in the near future. 


4 
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WOMEN ON MEMORIAL DAY. 





Massachusetts women took a prominent 
part in the exercises of Memorial Day. 
The Woman’s Relief Corps and the Grand 
Army of the Republic joined in paying 
tribute to the memory of the heroic dead 
The oration of the day at Ashland and 
at Rockland was delivered by Mrs. Eva 
T. Cook, of Gloucester; at Avon by Mrs. 
Mary T. Knowles; at Chelsea by Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney, of Somerville; at Cole- 
rain by Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh, of Athol ; 
at Methuen by Miss Katherine A. O’Keefe, 
of Lawrence; and at Lawrence by Miss 
Emily G. Wetherbee. At Wellesley, Miss 
Louise Imogene Guiney read an original 
poem, and at Worcester, Mrs. Livermore 
told her ‘Story of the War.” Miss 
Wetherbee, who is president of the Law- 
rence Woman’s Club, and a member of 
the New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, told of the part that the women of 
Lawrence bore in the late war ; the earnest, 
patriotic yet pathetic part in which every 
woman “left behind’ bravely bore her 


share. F. Me Me 
or 


COLLEGE WOMEN, 


| Mary P. Dole, a graduate of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, ’86, and of the Woman’s 
| Medical College of Baltimore, is in prac- 
tice at Greenfield, Mass. She was for- 
| merly house physician at the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children. 


It is interesting to note from time to 
time the noble part that Vassar College 
| women bear in the world’s work. On 
| Founder’s Day at Vassar College, Miss 
| Helen Dawes Brown gave a fine address 
| on the life and work of George William 
| Curtis, who was one of Vassar’s staunch- 
est friends. Miss Brown gavea paper on 
| “David Grieve” at a recent meeting of the 
| University Club of New Xork. Mrs. 
| Ellen S. Richards has an article in the 
May Forum on “Scientific Cooking in the 
New England Kitchen,” and Professor 
Lucy Salmon had one in the April New 
England Magazine on ‘‘Some Historic As- 
pects of Domestic Service.”” Miss Cora 
Sturt is to have a paper before the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, at a meeting 
| in July, in Chicago. Miss Katherine B. 
| Davis will have charge during the sum- 
| mer of the Model Home of the working- 
man at the World’s Fair, where she will 
| demonstrate how a working-man and his 
| family can ‘obtain the greatest comfort 
with the least money.” Miss Susie F. 
Swift, who nine years ago was a Vassar 
College girl, is said to be the only Amer- 
ican born and bred woman who holds the 
| rank of major in the Salvation Army. For 
three years she was one of the editors of 
| the Vassar Miscellany, a training which 
prepared her for the position of editor of 
All The World, the Army’s international 
| organ. She lives in a London suburb, 
and has had many remarkable experi- 
ences. Some of these she related at a 
| Salvation Army meeting in Park Street 
Church, Boston, on the evening of May 
| 31. 
“The Appeal of the Kindergarten to 
| College Women,” is the title of a thought- 
| ful article in the Congregationalist of June 
| 1, by Miss Lucy Wheelock. She justly 
| holds that ‘the college woman who has 
| gleaned from many fields of learning may 








find in this work for the children a field 
where all that she has gained will be 
| needed.”’ 


| At the annual meeting of the Boston 
| Mt. Holyoke Alumnz Association, Miss 
| Lucia F. Clarke was re-elected president. 
| After luncheon, Julia Plummer, M. D., 
| delivered an address on ‘‘Work Among 
| Women and Children.” 


| Miss Carrie G. Durgin, daughter of 
| Rev. Dr. Durgin, formerly president of 
| Saree (Mich.) College, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Ladies’ Depart- 
| ment and Professor of English Literature 
|} and Ancient History in Washburn Col- 
‘lege, Topeka, Kan. Miss Durgin will 
| take the master’s degree from Wellesley 
| College this month. F. M. A. 


— =e 
MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Moral 
Education Association of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Zakrzewska introduced Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, the first president of the as- 
sociation, as the first speaker. She was 
greeted cordially, and spoke briefly on the 
work in California. Officers were elected 
as follows: 


President—Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, Dr. Salome Merritt, 
Mrs. Julia A. Nichols, Mrs. W. F. Temple, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. A. G. Wetherbee, Mrs. 
C. M.S. Frazar, Mrs. A. W. Cone, Mrs. C. A. 
Richards. 

Secretary—Mrs. Olive A. Perry. 

Treasurer —Mrs. Annie E. Sawyer. 

Auditor—Mrs. 8. A. Rand. 

Directors—Mrs. G. D. Goodnow, Mrs. Annie 
A. Fellows, Miss Kate C. Phelps, Miss A. M. 
Whitwell, Miss Irene G. Hersey, Mrs. Mary E. 
Sears, Mrs. J. G. Cheney, Mrs. Caroline T. 
Dupee, Mrs. E. L. Mason, Mrs. G. L. Ruffin, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Cook, Mrs. E. 8S. Dow, Mrs. J. 
Mason Everett, Mrs. Adelaide Ferguson. 


The report of the secretary, Mrs. Perry, 
gave a review of the work done during the 
past year. The report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Sprague, showed the association to 
be on a firm financial basis. 





FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


Goes the story of the excellence of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and what it has accomplished, 
and this is the strongest advertising 
which is done on behalf of this medicine. 
We endeavor to tell honestly what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is and what it will do, but 
what it has done is far more important 
and far more potent. Its unequalled 
record of cures is sure to convince those 
who have never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
that it is an excellent medicine. 


a 


PARK THEATRE.—The second week of 
Miller’s ‘*The Golden Wedding” began 
last Monday at the Park Theatre and has 
been playing all the week with every in- 
dication that the Boston and surrounding 
public is fully appreciative of the rare 
entertainment. Even now the public has 


whistled or sung on all occasions. ‘The 
Golden Wedding” will prove an able 
successor to the remarkable attractions 
which have enjoyed runs at the Park 
Theatre. 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY 


478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 


The Woman's Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 














EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”’—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is able, gonial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. could not do without it.— Marietta 
Holley Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has lon 
upon the great and widening worl 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomANn’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman's JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 


been my outlook 
of woman’s work, 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





caught the popular airs and they are | 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


” Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a4 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references, 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 





Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 








A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 18, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 

MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 





Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATICN. 











MRS. M. HOBBS CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


The Boston Flounced Trousers Bicycle Garment 
FOR LADIES. 
Patented January 31, 1893, 
This suit gto perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 
exercise of any kind. A Very Becoming Hat com- 


pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 
address with stamp at 


Office: 267 COLUMBUS AVE., 


Boston, Mass. 








CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depo 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection- 


MrT ne 


UsiC ETTES, 
Barre utfits, Steam Pepiees: 
ETC. Catalogue Free. 


LTIES, 
iibert St., Phila., Pa 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: days. No pay till cnred. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, Ohia- 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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